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THE MASQUE OF LIFE. 


THE poor are growing poorer, : 
And the rich are growing richer ; 

The cannibal clothier fattens upon 
The lean and hungry stitcher : 


The mountains of gold which some have roll’d 
From above, around, and under, 

Burn gloomy-bright as a comet at night, 
And should make men weep and wonder. 


Ghastly is the Dance of Death, 
Ghastlier the Dance of Being— 

A Masque fantastical and strange 
To the hearing and the seeing. 


One man lies on pulpy down, 
Another lacks a bed ; 

One man eats and drinks his fill, 
Another hath not bread. 


The pale women in the factories, 
The children dwarf'd and ugly, 

Dives (within his counting-house 
Secure) surveyeth smugly. 


They cry, “ We rot in these dark dens; 
He careth not a tittle: 

The cry, “ We swoon with toil ;” but he 
Thinks Ten Hours’ work too little. 


Ghastly is the Dance of Death, 
Ghastlier the Dance of Being— 

A Masque fantastical and strange 
To the hearing and the seeing. 


Lo ! here comes a reverend Doctor, 
In the midst of all our troubles, 

Wrangling and grimacing wildly 
Over his own learned bubbles. 


And he mingles with the Masquers, f 
And he dances, and he sings, 

Scribbling on the eternal Heavens 
His grotesque imaginings. 


Meanwhile, in the lanes and alleys, 
Souls are slain for want of teaching, 

Which might all have sung one tone 

Of round music, had they known 
More of love and less of preaching. 


Ghastly is the Dance of Death, 
Ghastlier the Dance of Being— 

A Masque fantastical and grim 
To the hearing and the seeing. 


Here’s a woman deck’d with pearls, 
As with stars the midnight sky, 

Clad in smooth and warm excess 
And soft superfluity. 
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Here’s another, hung with rags 

As with weeds of snaky motion, 
That clasp some mouldering palace wall 
On a deserted shore, and crawl 

Idly upon the idle ocean. 


Here’s a thing that’s half a saint, 
Half a soldier, all a monarch, 

Weighing down a peoples’s life, 
Yet a most embodied Anarch. 


Like a bloodhound, lean and fierce, 

He gnaws Europe ; yet his curship 
Talks of God in every act, 

And blasphemes him by such worship. 


Well, who’s next? Oh, here’s a flaring 
Bonnet Rouge ; no mortal stiffer 

In maintaining his own rights, 
And beheading folks who differ. 


Let those last two pair together, 

With a death’s head for a crown, 
And a thigh-bone for a sceptre, 

And they’ll dance the nations down. 


Ghastly is the Dance of Death, 
Ghastlier the Dance of Being— 

A Masque fantastical and wild 
To the hearing and the seeing. 


Next we have a little statesman 
Of pacific disposition, 
Frowning like a very Mars, 
And talking of his warlike mission. 


After him there comes a trader, 
Bowing till he makes you sick, 

While he vends you a slow poison 
Of red-lead and turmeric. 


Here’s a lord with Sunday club, 

Bright and light, to lounge and lunch in, 
Closing up the wayside shop 
Where the poor man used to stop, 

To drink his beer and eat his Seeds in. 


Here’s a set of idle fellows 
(Wrongfully call’d democratic), 
Inaugurating their Republic 
By breaking glass with stone and clubstick, 
Up from basement-floor to attic. 


Let them mingle with the Masquers, 
And with shouting shake each rafter : 
In the midst of so much sadness, 
These wild knaves but move our laughter. 


Dost thou see this man! The morning 
Of his life was hard, stern work, 

And the evening closes round him, 
Desolate, and bare, and dark. 
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All the toil and sore endeavor, 
The sharp fight fought every day, 
Leaves him still the same grim foeman 
Now that he is old and gray. 


Seest this other man? FPirds dancing 
In the heavenward breath of Spring, 

Perfumed flowers in shelter’d gardens, 
Brooks that leap, and laugh and sing: 


Butterflies within the sunshine, 
Living in one smile of Fate, 

Knowing but the world’s adorning, 
Are the symbols of his state. 


Let both mingle with the Masquers, 

And dance on. These sharp extremes 
Are the miserable nightmares 

That behag our waking dreams. 


But the earth is slowly ripening, 
Like a great fruit in the sun, 

And will learn some better dancing 
Ere the centuries are done. 


Household Words. 





THE BAREFOOT BOY. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Blessings on thee, little man! 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan ! 
With thy turned-up pantaloons, 
And the merry whistled tunes— 
With the red lip redder stiil, 

Kissed by strawberries on the hill— 
With the sunshine on the face— 
Through thy torn brim’s jaunty grace 
From my heart I a thee joy— 

I was once a barefoot boy ! 

Prince thou art—the grown up man 
Only is republican. 

Let the million-dollared ride— 
Barefoot trudging at his side, 

Thou hast more than he can buy, 
In the reach of ear and eye— 
Outward sunshine, inward joy ; 
Blessings on thee, barefoot boy ! 


Oh! for boyhood’s painless play, 
— that wakes jn laughing day ; 
Health that mocks the doctor's rules, 
Knowledge never learned of schools, 
Of the wild bee’s morning chase, 

Of the wild flower’s time and place, 
Flight of fowl and habitude 

Of the tenants of the wood, 

How the tortoise bears his shell, 
How the woodchuck digs his cell, 
And the ground-mole sinks his well , 
How the robin feeds her young, 

How the oriole’s nest is hung ; 
Where the whitest lilies blow, 

Where the freshest berries grow, 
Where the ground-nut trails in vine, 
Where the wood-grapes’ clusters shine ; 
Of the black wasp’s cunning way, 
Mason of his walls of clay, 





And the architectural plans 

Of gray hornet artisans !— 

For, eschewing books and tasks, 
Nature answers all he asks ; 


“ Hand in hand with her he talks, 


Face to face with her he walks. 
Part and parcel of her joy— 
Blessings on the barefoot boy! 


Oh! for boyhood’s time of June, 
Crowding years in one brief moon, 
When all things I heard or saw, 
Me, their master, waited for. 

I was rich in flowers and trees, 
Humming birds and honey bees; 
For my sport the sqirrel played, 
Plied the snouted mole his spade ; 
For my taste the blackberry cone, 
Purpled over hedge and stone ; 
Laughed the brook for my delight, 
Through the day and through the night, 
Whispering at the garden wall, 
Talked with me from fall to fall ; 
Mine the sand-rimmed pickerel pond, 
Mine the walnut slopes beyond, 
Mine the bending orchard trees, 
Appies of Hesperides ! 

Still as my horizon grew, 

Larger grew my riches too; 

All the world 1 saw or knew, 
Seemed a complex Chinese toy, 
Fashioned for a barefoot boy ! 


Oh ! for festal dainties spread, 
Like my bowl of milk and bread— 
Pewter spoons and bowls of wood, 


On the door stone, gray and rude! 


O’er me like a regal tent, 
Cloudy-ribbed the sunset bent, 
Purple curtained, fringed with gold, 
Looped in many a wind-swung fold; 
While for music came the play 

Of the pied frog’s orchestra ; 

And, to light the noisy choir, 

Lit the fly his lamp of fire. 

I was monarch; pomp and joy 
Waited on the barefootboy ! 


Cheerily then, my little man, 

Live and laugh as boyhood can! 
Though the flinty slopes be hard, 
Stubble-speared the new-mown sward, 
Every morn shall lead thee through 
Fresh baptisms of the dew; 

Every evening from thy fect 

Shall the cool winds kiss the heat; 
All too soon these feet must hide 

In the prison cells of pride— 

Lost the freedom of the sod, 

Like a colt’s for work beshod, 

Made to tread the mills of toil, 

Up and down in ceaseless moil— 
Happy if their track he found 

Never on forbidden ground— 

Happy if they sink not in 

Quick and treacherous sands of sin, 
Ah! that thou could’st know the joy, 
Ere it passes, barefoot boy! 
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CORALIE. 


From Household Words. 
CORALIE. 


In one of the streets branching off to the right, 
as you go to the Champs Elysées towards the 
Barriére de VEtoile, exists Madame Sévéré’s 
Pensionnat, for young ladies,—a tall, white, im- 
posing building, as befits its character and pur- 
pose. Almost conventual discipline is observed 
at Madame Séveré’s ; the young ladies are sup- 
posed to know nothing of the gay doings in their 
neighborhood. But as they pace round and 
round the monotonous garden, their eyes being 
in no way amused, their youthful imaginations 
go wandering to an extent little dreamed of by 
their revered directress or their reverend con- 
fessor. 4 

Love, lovers, and weddings are, sad to say, the 
staple of the conversation of that nearly grown 
up pair of friends whispering as they walk. They 
are in fact discussing their pretty under teacher. 

“Go away, my dear,” says Miss Sixteen to 
Miss Twelve who comes bounding up to her. 

“But what are you two whispering about?” 
asks little Curiosity. 

“ Never mind, my dear,” says Miss Importance, 
unconsciously imitating her own mamma’s way 
of sending herself out of the room on the arrival 
of a confidential friend. “Go and play at Les 
Graces with Louise.” 

“ And so, as I was saying,” continues the old- 
est girl of the school, “‘ Madame called her down 
to give her the letter; and you can’t think how 
awfully she blushed. I am sure she knew the 
hand.” 

And now the confidante wonders if Mademoi- 
selle can be really engaged, and who to? None 
of the masters, that’s certain; for she never 
speaks to any of them, not even to Mons. Er- 
nest, the drawing-master, who has more than 
once hinted what a capital study Mademoiselle 
Fischer’s head would make. The two girls think 
a great deal of this Mons. Ernest. School-girls 
generally do place a glory round the head of one 
or other of the gentlemen who have the honor 
of teaching them. A pretty young creature once 
owned herself to be desperately in love, as she 
called it, with her harp-master, a little elderly 
man in yellow slippers, who thoroughly de- 
spised her for her want of musical talent. 

Coralie was tall, and had a ggaper ves | car- 
riage ; her large eyes were black, a velvet black, 
soft, not sparkling, with clear depths into which 
it was pleasant to ; her complexion, of a 
rich brown; and her well-shaped head, a perfect 
marvel of glossy braids and plaits. An elegant 
and accomplished girl, she was nevertheless fill- 
ing the situation of under-teacher in Madame 

Sévéré’s school, with a salary of three hundred 
francs, or twelve pounds a-year, for which she 
engaged to teach grammar, history, geography, 
writing, ciphering, and needle-work of every de- 
scription, to about twenty pupils, whom she was 
expected never to lose sight of during the day, 
—not even in their play hours,—and moreover, 
being required every morning to brush the hair 
of this score of obstreperous school-girls. The 
half of Sunday, once a fortnight, was the only 
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holiday Coralie was allowed during the halt 


ear. 

. A terrible life this for a sensitive, well-educated 
irl of twenty-two. However, Coralie had en- 
ured it unflinchingly for four years, and looked 

plump and rosy still. Coralie was waiting with 

all the faith of a pure heart for the return of her 
affianced husband. A year more and he would 
be back; and as that thought rises, how she 
bows her blushing face, and lays her hand over 
her heart, as if the strong beats must be seen by 

_ of the tiresome mother's cherubs round her 

chair. 

Coralie was an orphan. Her father, a medical 
man, had died when the cholera was raging in 
Paris. He had been respected by his professional 
brethren, and, as a matter of course, beloved by 
his clientelle. What doctor is not t —the family 
doctor, we mean. 

Poor Dr. Fischer died just as his pro 
days had set in, leaving a widow and a little girl 
to the tender mercies of the world. And the 
wind was tempered to these shorn lambs; some 
of the many kind hearts of Dr. Fischer’s pa- 
tients obtaining for the widow the right to sell 
tobacco and snuff, which enabled that poor | 
to support herself,and have her Coralie educa 

When Coralie was seventeen, Eugene Peroud 
one day came to pay his respects to Madame 
Fischer. He called himself Coralie’s uncle, be- 
ing the son of Dr. Fischer’s step-mother, by her 
first marriage. Madame Fischer therefore called 
him mon frére, and Mademoiselle Coralie at the 
beginning said, mon oncle, very respectfully. 

his state of things lasted but a very short 
time. Though there was abundance of reayon 
for questioning the relationship, there was none 
at all for doubting that M. Peroud was vei 
handsome, and only twenty-seven. The assum 
uncleship psoas | of unusual intimacy, and 

Coralie’s young heart was irretrievably gone 

before she knew she had a heart to lose. Eugene 

left off petting her, and distressed her greatly b 

— her Mademoiselle. Was he angry wi 
er? 

After various hesitations, whether “to put it 
to the touch, to win, or lose it all,” Eugene made 
the mamma acquainted with the condition of his 
affections. A cabinet counsel of the confessor 
and one or two distant relations of the Fischer 
family was held, and then it was graciously an- 
nounced to the anxious lover that his cause was 
won. Then it came out how very stupidly every 
one had acted in making Eugene into an uncle ; 
for, although it was allowed on all hands that he 
was a mere pretence of an uncle, still the pre- 
tence was substantial enough for the confessor to 
declare that a dispensation, in form, must be ob- 
tained before the marriage could be solemnized. 
The lovers were vexed and provoked; but it 
must be owned that, as they met daily to talk 
over their plans and provocations, time did not 
hang long on their hands. 

As it always happens, no sooner is a marri 
decided on than a host. of difficulties show their 
hydra heads in the paths to its realization. The 
spiritual maternal affection of the Church of 
Kome, produced number one; and the temporal 
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maternal affection of Madame Fischer, number 
two ; and the bridegroom’s love of his profession, 
number three. But Coralie was a girl in a thou- 
sand, without any selfishness in her love, at least, 
—if there were a slight dash of it, it was a sclf- 
ishness & deux. 

The case was this: Eugene Peroud, though of 
a good bourgeois family, was, at the time we are 
writing of, only a sergeant in one of the regi- 
ments of the line. It is a common practice in 
France for young men, very respectably con- 
nected, to enter the army as privates, and to 
work their way up to a commission. Now Eu- 
gene, besides having every reason to expect his 
promotion within a reasonable time, had a life- 
rent of a thousand francs a-year—about forty 
pounds of English money—and so Coralie con- 
sidered she was making so rich a marriage, for a 
girl without a sou of dowry, that she might be 
suspected of interested motives. Like many 
other mammas, Madame Fischer was of a pre- 
cisely opposite opinion to her daughter. She 
thought that Coralie was throwing herself away. 

“T have yielded to my child’s feelings,” said 
Madame Fischer, with dignified emphasis, “and 
the least I think I have a right to expect in re- 
turn is that the man, for whom that child sacri- 
fices so much, should willingly give up his am- 
bitious views, to devote himself to domestic 
felicity.” 

“ And how are we to live?” asked Eugene, in 
a half-penitent, humble tone. 

** As we have hitherto done,” said the lady, in 
the same tone of injured worth. “I have duly 
reflected on the plan I now propose, and to carry 
it out, I shall make application to have my li- 
cence transferred to my daughter.” Eugene 
looked aghast. “As for me —,” here Madame 
Fischer paused, and raised her handkerchief to 
her eyes —“I shall not long be a trouble or a 
burden to any one.” Eugene laughed out at this 
assertion, while Coralie exclaimed : — 

“Oh, mamma! how can you say such unkind 
words to your poor little Coralie. Trouble! 
burden! Oh, mamma! and when you have 
done so much for me; for us.” Then forcing 
back the tears filling her eyes, she smiled, and 
lifting off her mother’s pretty little cap, gave to 
view Madame Fischer's profusion of glorious 
black hair. Tenderly smoothing, and kissing 
the black braids, she said: ‘ No, not one tiny, 
silvery line to‘be seen; look, Eugene, is there ? 
and mamma talking as if she were eighty!” 

“ Foolish child,” replied Madame Fischer, re- 
placing the cap,andits coquelicét ribbons. “What 
can my hair have to do with Eugene’s giving up 
the army?” Coralie shook her head, and looked 
as if it had, but only said: “ No, no, we will 
have no giving up of anything. Time enough, 
when Eugene is bald and gray-headed, for him to 
sell tobacco and snuff; and who knows, mamma,” 
continued the brave girl, “but Eugene. may live 
to be a general! Wouldn’t you like to see me a 
general’s wife, mamma,a grande dame, and going 
to Court ?” —and Coralie held up her , and 
courtesied gracefully, coaxing the mamma not to 
say, again, that Eugene’s love for his profession 
was no great proof of his love for his be- 
trothed. 





CORALIE. 


.The day came at last, when there was no 
longer any time for discussing the matter. It 
had been supposed that the regiment, only lately 
returned from foreign service, would remain at 
home for some months. Now, however, it wag 
suddenly ordered to Algiers. Passionately as 
Eugene desired military distinction, as he now 
saw all Coralie’s anselfish devotion, he felt almost 
inclined to relinquish every ambitious hope for 
her dear sake. 

“You must go, Eugene,” she said, when he 
expressed some feeling of this kind ; “ you must 
go—we have delayed too long for any other de- 
cision, now. My brave Eugene, as brave as 
Bayard himself, must be like him, not only sans 
peur, but sans reproche. I could not love Eu- 
gene as I do, mother,” turning to Madame 
Fischer, who was murmuring some opposition, 
“if I said otherwise.” 

“ Wounded! maimed! did you say? Ah! 
well,—so that he comes back, I will be his 
crutch, baton de sa viellesse,” and she pressed 
her lover’s strong arm on hers, flushing over 
brow and bosom with the effort to subdue na- 
tural yearnings, natural fears. Catching up a 
terrible word, whispered by the mother, she flung 
her arms around his neck, crying: “ No, no, he 
will not die—he cannot die!—but even so, it is a 
soldier’s duty to die for his country; and Eugene 
will do his duty, and Coralie will do hers.” Poor 
heart, how it quiyered, and how the tongue fal- 
tered, as it spoke these brave words, No one 
knew the hard victory, over self, Coralie had 
won. She, herself, only realized it when the 
fight was over,—and she was left to long days 
of alternate anxiety and hope. 

Madame Fischer had prophesied more truly of 
herself than she had intended. After what seemed 
a mere cold, she almost suddenly died. The re- 
version of her license had only been talked 
about, and not secured ; so Coralie, at eighteen, 
found herself alone in Paris; her whole de- 
pendence a few, very few, pounds the poor 
mother had pinched herself for years to lay by, 
for her child’s dét. 

The brave-hearted Coralie went at once to 
those ladies who had befriended her mother. 
She told them of her engagement; she was very 
proud of being the promised wife of Eugene 
Peroud. She knew how willingly he would have 
given her his thousand francs a-year, but she 
would rather try and support herself, until she 
actually became his wife. Her mother’s savings 
Coralie wished laid aside to be used as that dear, 
lost one had meant. 

The ladies — to their nieces or daughters, 
at Madame Sévéré’s; and, through their ex- 
ertions, Coralie was received as sous-maitresse. 
For four "tes had Coralie brushed hair, picked 
out misshapen stitches, heard unlearned lessons 
stammered through, and corrected incorrigible 
exercises. A letter from Eugene sufficed to 
cover all her head and heart weariness. What a 
delight the first letter had been; she peered at 
every word, till she learned the trick of every 
letter ; how he crossed his t’s, and dotted his i’s ; 
the handwriting, indeed, seemed, to her, different 
from all other hadwritings. Countless were the 
times the thin paper was unfolded, to make sure 














CORALIE. 
he had really put that fond word where she | 


thought, and carefully was it refolded, and not 
parted with, night nor day, until another and 
another, no less dear, followed, each in turn 
usurping its predecessor's throne. At last, she 
received the long looked for news; Eugene had 
won his epaulettes in open fight, and been noticed 
by the Prince himself. How Coralie cried, for 
joy: and how Madame Sévéré scolded her, for 
having flushed cheeks. 

Time went steadily on, hurrying himself for 
no one,—and now Eugene writes of his return in 
another year as certain. A year! Who, after 
thirty, says, with heartfelt confidence: Only 
another year—and then? This certainty of 
soon having a husband’s protection softened, to 
Coralie, the annoyance of leaving Madame 
Sévéré. Not that Coralie had any affection for 
that prim, uncensurable lady; bat she would 
have borne almost anything to be permitted the 
shelter of a pees roof, till Eugene came to 
- claim her. Why Madame Sévéré had such an 
antipathy to the handsome, healthy, smiling girl, 
— courageous and independent in her nearly 
menial situation, -—— let moralists explain. Too 
independent, perhaps, was the under-teacher, 
with not a scrap of that twining and clinging of 
parasite plants, which, whether he will or no, 
embrace and hold fast the rugged, knotty oak, 
until they make him subservient to their support. 

Coralie had proved her courage, by remaining 
so many Ppa a drudge for Madame Sévéré; but 
the proud spirit could not brook the chance of 
being discharged as an ill-behaved servant; and, 
Madame Sévéré had not been sparing in hints, 
that she must either resign or be dismissed. 

So Mademoiselle Fischer left the pensionat for 
oung ladies, and, by the advice of Madame 
a flare of those who had shown most in- 
terest in her at the time of her mother’s death,— 
she resolved to try what she could make of a day- 
school for children, rather than run the risk of 
encountering another Madame Sévéré. There 
was no time for much pondering. The poor 
cannot afford the luxury of hesitation. So 
Coralie at once hired a couple of rooms in one 
of the small streets running into the Rue St. 
Honoré ; a neighborhood abounding in small 
shops, and populous with small children. To 
furnish these rooms, sorely against her wishes, 
our young schoolmistress had to expend her 
mother’s savings. Coralie had no morbid sen- 
sibility ; but she sorrowed over this infringement 
of her dear mother’s wishes, as if that mother 
could have been pained by the deed. She listened 
thankfully to Madame Ferey,—who said the 
furniture would be as good a d6t as the money, — 
and tried to look satisfied; her judgment was 
convinced, but not her heart. 

Madame Ferey went with her to the upholster- 
er’s, to choose the walnut-wood furniture—that 
object of ambition to young housekeepers. Ma- 
dame Ferey says she shall never forget Coralie’s 
face on that day, with its variations of sunshine 
and cloud; while the firm, well-poised figure, the 
impersonation of youthful vigor, contrasted so 
charmingly with the blushing, fluttered manner 
which betrayed to her friend how aap cay the 
thought of the absent one entered into the choice 
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of one or other article. One chair, quite a larga 
reading-chair, Coralie would have. Should it 
be covered? O,no—she would rather work a 
cover for it! “A piece of extravagance,” said 
she to Madame Ferey, “ but it will last all our 
lives, and Eugene ought to have one. Don’t you 
think so?” And all sorts of fairy visions were 
dancing before Coralie’s eyes as she spoke. 

Madame Ferey, had taken up Coralie’s in- 
terests in real earnest, and had, by dint of severe 
canvassing, procured several little scholars, It 
was agreed that the usual monthly charge of five 
francs should always be paid in advance. This 
considerate arrangement saved Coralie from run- 
ning into debt at the beginning, and before the end 
of the first three months she was enjoying a great 
galeof prosperity. The mothers of her first pupils 
so boasted of her skill in teaching reading and 
writing, but, above all, of the wonderful stitches 
she taught their daughters, that her little school 
prospered beyond all her expectations. Coralie 
even thought she should soon need a larger room, 
and an assistant; but she would wait now, for 
Eugene’s advice. Perhaps he might not like her 
to keep a school after they were married. In his 
last letter he had bid her write no more, for the 
regiment was under orders to return to France. 
aw was sure to be with her shortly after his own 
etter. 

Every thing was ready for him; and it was 
wonderful what her industry and ingenuity had 
done for her humble apartment. She had worked 
a large rug, made the neatest and freshest of 
covers for the little sofa, while ‘he famous great 
chair was a specimen of beautiful, elaborate 
worsted work—a paragon in its way. There 
were helmets, and swords, and banners, flamin 
in charming confusion on the seat and coat 
back, in the centre of which last was a medallion 
with the interlaced initials, E.and C. The pride 
of Coralie’s heart, however, was the pretty pen- 
dule, on the mantel piece. The only ron er 4 
to her pleasure, as she looked round her, was the 
absence of the two vases, with their bouquets, 
which ought to have flanked the pendule. They 
had yet to be earned, and during the probation 
of this last month even Coralie’s energy and 
spirit gave way. She could scarcely bear the 
sound of the little voices round her; she was 
hardly able to command patience enough to 
allot the work—to answer the never-ending ques- 
tions about cotton, and muslin, and leaves, and 
holes, and worsteds, and silks. She was nearly 
wild with impatience for the hour of release ; 
but when it came, solitude appeared more in- 
supportable to her than the hum and buzz and 
movement of the day. She could not command 
even one of those hopeful anticipations, she had 
longed for the hour of quietness to enjoy; not 
one of her former bright visions of the future 
would come at her call. She grew fearful, and 
superstitious, and, waking or slecping, was pur- 
sued with phantom-dread,—a dread she would 
not have clothed in words for empires,— a shape- 
less dread, that was withering her life, only to be 
guessed at by the sudden alteration in her looks. 
She grew pale and thin, and there came a stare 





in her sweet eyes, and an impatient, hard sound 
in her voice. 
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The French are a kindly race ; and the sym- 
thies of all, who knew Coralie, were soon in 
ull play. Heaven knows, how every one was so 
well informed; but the milk-woman, who brought 
the morning sous of milk, let fall a drop or two 
over the measure, with a smiling—‘ Courage, 
mademoiselle, le bon temps viendra.” The con- 
cierge and his wife were ready to lay violent 
hands on the postman’s giberne; the shoe-black, 
at the corner of the street, made daily inquiries; 
and, as for the épicier and his spouse, M. and 
Madame Bonnenuit, they could talk of nothing 
in their conjugal téte-a-tétes, but Madlle. Coralie, 
and her officier fiance. They perseveringly studied 
a mutilated weathercock, which had long given up 
service, and by which they always predicted a fair 
wind from Algiers. 
When Eugene’s return might be expected any 
day, or even any hour, Coralie d for a holi- 
y ; all occupation had, indeed, become impos- 
sible to her. The parents of her little flock were 
enthusiastically unanimous in their consent: 
“Mais oui, mais oui, ma pauvre demoiselle ; 
allons donc, ma cher® bonne demoiselle; du 
courage, ga va finir bientét, le bon temps vi- 
endra.” 


“Le bon temps viendra!” repeated Coralie; 
and this strong, lively girl would sit whole hours 
motionless, or move, only to look at the hands 
of the pendule. 

At last, one Sunday morning, Coralie awoke 
with an unusual feeling of cheerfulness. It was 
early spring ; and a bright sun was shining mer- 
tily into the room, in defiance of her snow-white 
‘curtains ;—some caged lark, near, was singing 
his pretty matins, — and, as Coralie opened her 
window, a soft air wooed her heated cheek. A few 
warm tears gathered in her eyes; her heart 
throbbed tempestuously, and then, she felt a 
presentiment—she would scarcely own it to her- 
#self—that he would come that day. Tirst, Coralie 
prayed, as she had not prayed for weeks—poor 
| oo she trying to bribe heaven? Then 
she dressed herself in her pretty new blue muslin, 
“her hand shaking so she could scarcely fix the 
buckle of her band; she smoothed and smoothed 
her hair till it shone like satin, laced on her new 
brodequins, and finally drew forth a pair of cuffs 
and a collar she had embroidered and laid by in 
sweet anticipation of Eugene’s return. “ They 
‘will grow quite yellow,” soliloquized she, dis- 
sembling her own motive, “ if I let them lie longer 
in the drawer,” and with sudden resolution she 
put them on. And then—why, then she knew 
not what to do with the long day,— and sat down 
on her sofa in restless, yet happy listlessness. 

About noon, there was a mun’s step on the 
stair; Coralie was not startled, not astonished ; 
she had known it would be so; only she panted 
hard as it came nearer and, at last, stopped at 
her door. She rose, but had no power to walk— 
a low tap—* Entrez,” she said, in a soft voice, 
‘with her hand outstretched as if she would have 
lifted the latch herself. A uniform appeared— 
Coralie sprang forward, and met a stranger— 
“Eugene! where is he?” cried the bewildered 

, retreating, and her eyes, turning from the 
trader, strained, as if seeking some one follow- 
ing in his rear. 

“ Pardon, mademoiselle,” answered the visitor ; 
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“T have come by his wish. You, perhaps, kn 

bale sani Saie Rivarol—I was Bogent’s peo 
rade for many years.” 

“ He has often written to me, of you,” returned 
she;” “but you have expected to find him too 
soon—he is not yet come—but he will soon be 
here.” 

The young man leaned his hand on the back 
of a chair, turned a strange look at the excited 
speaker, and then cast his eyes on the ground. 

“In truth,” continued Coralie, “I thought it 
was him, when you entered ; and so,” she added, 
after a moment’s pause, with a sweet smile, “ to 
speak truly, the sight of you was a disappoint- 
ment, and I was, perhaps, ungracious to Eugene’s 
best friend—forgive me ! Think, T have been 
waiting for this day five years —five weary 
years!” . . 

These last words broke forth with a burst o! 
long pest-ap feeling. Then, with more compo- 
sure, she asked :— 

“ Where did you leave him ?” 

To this direct question Rivarol, who was still 
standing in the middle of the room, murmured 
something like: “ On the road.” 

“ He will be here to-day, then ?” 

“Not to-day, I think—I suppose—that is—as 
he is not here yet.” d 

“ To-morrow *” persisted Coralie ; “morning 
or evening, do you think ¢” 

“T cannot tell,” said Jean, evidently embar- 
rassed, and looking very pale. “ Pardon, made- 
moiselle, my intrusion, I will take my leave.” 

Coralie thought he was hurt by the ungracious- 
ness of her first reception. 

“ Nay,” said she, gracefully, you must look on 
this as Eugene’s home. It will be his—ours, in 
a few days—and his friends will always be wel- 
come. See,” she went on, “ there stands his arm- 
chair; I worked the cover, myself, and, to tell 
you a secret, those slippers, and that smoking- 
cap are for him. While he, poor fellow, has been 
going through toil and danger, it would have 
been too bad if I had been idle. I think Eugene 
will be pleased with our modest home.” 

Rivarol threw a hasty glance round the room, 
which seemed to take in all and everything is 
contained. 


“ Séjourfait pour le bonheur,” 
(A home made for happiness), 


he exclaimed. He was strongly moved, his 
voice was husky, and his color went and camé. 
Fixing a look on Coralie’s flushed, hopeful, ex- 
pectant face, he rapidly uttered some words 
about pressing business, and with one hasty bow 
darted away. 

“ Monsieur, Monsieur!” screamed Coralie af- 
ter him, on the stairs. She had some new ques- 
tion to put to him, as to in what exact place he 
had left Eugene, but Monsieur was already out 
of hearing. 

“ What a hurry he is in; I shall tell Eugene.” 
And with this determination, the stranger van- 
ished from her thoughts, which returned to their 
former train. Nevertheless, she had gathered 
one certainty, that her betrothed could not be 
with her before next day. 





To morrow !—hiow long! And yet it felt like 
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a relief. Anticipation long on the stretch, as the 


intensely desired meeting nears, becomes some- 
what akin to dread. So, the porteress, who was 
always running up on one pretext or another, and 


other female neighbors also—all in remarkably 


high spirits—were told that M. Eugene could not 
arrive before the morrow. 

The repeating this assurance constantly was 
Coralie’s only conversation with her humble 
friends that day. Her heart was full of disquiet, 
and when alone she often muttered to herself 


some of Rivarol’s speeches, harping on “ Séjour 


fait pour le bonheur,” or counting over her little 
treasures in a dazed sort of way. 

On the Wednesday following, towards evening, 
as Madame Ferey and her daughter Pauline, one 
of Coralie’s former pupils, were sitting together, 
talking pleasantly over Coralie’s happy prospects, 
a ring came to the door of the apartment. 
dame opened the door herself, and there stood a 
figure which for a few seconds she did not re- 
eognize. The shrunken height, the stoop which 
brought the shoulders forward like two points, 
the shawl which hung over them in a wretched 
dangle, the blanched cheek and lip, the sunken 
eye, the premature lines and angles of age—all 
bore the unmistakable impress of dire calamity 
and forlorn despair. 

“Chere Mademoiselle Coralie?” at length 
burst from Madame Ferey, in a voice of sorrow- 
ing surprise. And taking her by the hand, she 
led her in silence to a seat by the fireside, and 
then folding one of the girl’s hands in her own, 
she asked in a whisper, “ What has happened ?” 

“Dead!” said Coralie, holding out a folded 
paper to Madame Ferey, and averting her face 
as if the sight of it scorched her. 

It was a most touching letter from Jean Ri- 
varol, asking forgiveness for his courage having 
failed before the purpose of his visit to her on the 
preceding day. At sight of her, he had not had 
the heart to speak; his tongue had refused to 
tell her the fatal tidings. Eugene had fallen in 
a skirmish for which he had volunteered only 
two days before the regiment embarked for France, 
Jean Rivarol had been by his side, and rece 
his last instructions. 


bearing the name of Coralie’s affianced husband, 
to mark the place where he lay, with a wreath 
of immortelles, to show that a friend had mourn- 
ed over that distant grave. 

God alone knew what the poor widowed heart 
went through, for Coralie wrestled with her first 
grief alone ; no eye had been allowed to watch 
those death-throes of happiness. What can an 
one say to the bereaved, but “ Lord, we beseec 
thee to have mercy.” 

Good Madame Ferey and Pauline cried as if 
their hearts would break, but Coralie shed no 
tear. She sat ina listless attitude, her eyes fix- 
ed on vacancy, as if looking at and seeing only 
her own thoughts. 

“ And when did you get this terrible letter, my 
dear?” at length asked Madame. 

“T do not know—a long time ago—just when 
I was expecting him.” 


He had carried his realy 
body within the French lines, and giving it Chris-' 
tian burial near Oran, putting up a rade cross 
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Madame Ferey looked up alarmed at this 
answer. 
*I mean the day before yesterday,” said Co- 


ralie, making an effort to collect her thoughts. 
“The day before Pee Mh An age 
of grief has tana § over me since then.” And 
now, having broke silence, she went on talking: 

it is very hard. I may say, no action o 

my life, however trifling, not even the gathering 
a flower, but was done with the thought of him 
And so he will be still. For, Madame Ferey, I 
have thought and thought, and settled it in 
my mind. I cannot remain in Paris, to see ever 
—all I did for him; I should go mad.” 

Madame Ferey indeed began to fear she might, 
and concurred in the —s of a removal. 

i 
are a.real friend.” 

“ And where would you go?” 

“To Oran.” And then Coralie told her pee. 
some years back. . 

But Madame Ferey made no objections, feel- 
ing it better to let the poor girl follow any de- 
ing that the difficulties of carrying it into effect 
would give time for consideration. In taki 
this view, the kind lady underrated the firm 

Coralie’s aim and ambition was to bring back 
Eugene’s remains to France, and to lay them by 
the side of her mother in the cemetery of Mont- 
would cost three thousand francs. 

“T can perhaps earn as much at Oran, and if 
not I can pray by his resting-place, and mark it 
will rest in the same grave, either in our native 
France or under the African soil where he fell. 
It little matters, so we are together.” 

Ferey more. calm. than she had been since the fa- 
tal news. The discussing her project with a 
riend had given it reality. She had none to 
felt that she must be up and doing, and instead 
of indulging in natural grief, she roused herself 
to action. Many ye passed in the arrange- 
mored among the scholars that Mademoiselle 
Fischer was going away ever so far, and would 
jmever keep a school again. There was a 
possessions, so hardly earned—objects around 
which were twined so many tender thoughts and 
joyful hopes—were sold and scattered abroad. 
called his ; that she begged Madame Ferey to 
keep, in case she ever returned. The slippers 
and cap she took with her. Grief—true grief, 
uietly, without having told any one but Ma- 
deme Ferey whither she was going. Some 
months elapsed, and then Madame Ferey re- 


‘“*T have lived in him—a love of so many, man 
in my heart. He was the rudder of my ‘life. 
around me all that I had prepared for his return 
“ You feel that,” said Coralie, eargerly ; you 
It was a wild, adventurous scheme, partic 
cision she had come to for herself, and beliey- 
of her protégé. 
martre. She had already made inquiries; it 
better than bya wooden cross; and at last we 
That evening the wretched girl left Madame 
*help her in her inquiries or preparations. She 
ments necessary for her plan; then it was ru- 
sale, and all the furniture and other precious 
verything, except the arm-chair which she still 
has strange vagaries. She bade every one adieu 
ceived a letter dated from Oran. Coralie had 
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made her way through difficulties and disagreea- 
bles of all kinds ; but she was used to struggles, 
hardships, and self-reliance. She was now set- 
tled at Oran, and supporting herself as a day- 
governess among the families of the French offi- 
cers. She was very kindly treated. Before 
leaving Paris, she had seen Rivarol again, and 
received all the information requisite to find out 
the spot sacred to her affections. Each morn- 
ing, before the heat of an African day, and be- 
fore the toil of her avocation begins, she walks 
beyond the walls of the town to kneel and pray 
by the side of a retired grave. 

The native population by whose dwellings she 
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passes, noticed this young French woman’s diur 
nal pilgrimage, watched her steps, and discover- 
ed its object. It raised her high in their venera- 
tion. 

One morning an old negro, himself a toiling 
servent to Arabs, awaited her coming, and pre- 
sented her a nosegay with these words :— 


Moi donner ces fleurs 4 vous car vous bonne” 
(Me give you these flowers because you good). 


Any traveller visiting Oran may easily find 
out our heroine. She was still toiling on in hope 
a few months ago. 





© Nores on some verses py Tnomas Camp- 
BELL.—Your ‘correspondent has certainly given 
a curious illustration of the verbal nicety (al- 
most equal to Gray’s!) of my late friend, the 
illustrious Bard of Hope. But though he refers 
to the copy of the verses in question, printed in 
the New Monthly Magazine, some months after 
the incident he Semncioen, he does not appear to 
have seen it, else he would have observed that 
Campbell discarded his “second thoughts,” and 
reverted to the word “severed.” Perhaps he 
thought “parted” and “depart” looked some- 
what like a conceit, to which he was always op- 
d. In this copy, and in one which now lies 
fore me, in the author’s autograph, and which 
I saw him write, after the death of the lovely, 
accomplished, and unfortunate subject of the 
verses, there are two lines altered from Mr. T.’s 
version :— 


“ Could I bring lost youth back again,” 
is substituted for 


“ Could I recall lost youth again ;” 
“ Affection’s tender dow J ' 


becomes 
“ Devoted rapture’s glow,” 


which is more impassioned and poetical, I think. 

Your correspondent does not seem to have con- 
sulted Beattie’s Life of the poet, where this little 
poem is reprinted, with a note by the biogra- 

her. There also he would have found the strik- 
ing sketch of the “ Battle of the Baltic,” which I 
transcribed from an early letter of Campbell to 
his brother bard, Sir Walter Scott, and from 
which the author’s over-delicate taste rejected 
eight whole stanzas, two or three of them al- 
most as fine, even in this rough draft, as several 
ef those which so much contributed to his im- 
mortality. 

It is remarkable that we do not find in this 
sketch the expression “to anticipate the scene,” 
interpolated for the sake of the rhyme, and which 
falls on the mind so “ stale, flat, and unprofit- 
able,” amid so many “ words that burn” and stir 

one’s blood like the sound of a trumpet ! 








There are two or three poems in the Life 
which ought to be in his collected works. I 
shall only instance the spirited “ British Grena- 
diers,” and the noble lines entitled “ Launch of a 
First Rate.” Had the “ Launch” been composed 
before the last collection of his poems passed 
through Campbell’s hands, I fancy even his fas- 
tidiousness would have permitted its addition to 
the “ Naval Songs.” 

In curiosa felicitas of expression, Campbell’s 
small volume is a mine of wealth; yet he some- 
times uses epithets so faulty that they could not 
have escaped a far less critical eye. I think it 
has never been remarked that the obvious and 
unmistakable pleonasm in the burden of “ Ye 
Mariners of England,”— 


“ While the stormy tempests blow” 


(one might, with as much propriety, speak of a 
tranquil calm!), was first rejected by the poet 
after it had been reprinted hundreds of times, in 
his most elaborate edition of 1837, with Turner’s 
illustrations; and that he substituted the exact 
words of the old song (“ Ye Gentlemen of En 
"), the music of which elicited this nob 


“ While the stormy winds do blow,” 


in which, by-the-bye, the full, open sound of 
“do” seems to me preferable to the hissing of 
“pests.” Yet it was some time before the tem- 
were driven from the field by the winds, for 

find them arrayed in exquisite type in the 
Book of Gems (culled, I presume, by Mrs. S. C. 
Hall), published the year after Campbell’s pet 
edition. 

Geo. Huntty Gorpon. 

H. M. Stationery Office, Aug. 4, 1854. 

P. S—Since writing the above I have ob- 
served “ The Launch” in an edition published 
since Campbell’s death; yet surely it must be 
little known, else our daily aan would have 

noted, when they gave such copious illustra- 
tions of the sublime, heart-stirring launch of the 
Royal Albert.. Printed as a broadside, it would 
have been most welcome, if dispersed among the 
visitors to Woolwich on that magnificent day! 
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From Household Words. 
DOCTORING BEGINS AT HOME. 


Tue very few people who, in the vast and 
absorbing excitement of the war, administra- 
tive reform, and Lord Robert Grosvenor’s 
Sunday bill, can afford to look back seven 
years, will remember a political event of some 
importance in France, known as the revolu- 
tion of eighteen hundred and forty-eight. 
They may also, by a great exertion of memory, 
call to mind that among the numerous men of 
rank who were moved to launch their barques 
—more or less frail—on that stormy sea of 
politics was, M. F. V. Raspail, hitherto known 
only to the scientific world, as an eminent 
chemist. 

M. Raspail’s experience of political sea- 
manship was short, violent and disastrous. 
Unmindful of the pilot’s reiterated advice to 
go down, and that it was no place for him, he 
oye in declaring his inability to sleep, and 

is determination to come and pace the deck. 
He did so; but though he may have carried 
out the pilot’s recommendations (as made metri- 
cal in the popular ballad), as far as fearing not 
and trusting in Providence went, his little skiff, 
like some other craft of far heavier tonnage, 
soon foundered, and he suffered a lengthened 
imprisonment in the Donjon of Vincennes and 
the Citadel of Doullens. He has since been 
enabled to pursue his chemical experiments 
in a larger and healthier laboratory; and 
though still a republican of the “loudest” red, 
is content to view the raging of the waves, and 
the tossing of the ships, and the agonies of 
those who go down to the sea in them, from 
the shores of Brussels, and through the me- 
dium of a newspaper — 
’ The republicanism of Frangois Vincent 
Raspail having nothing to do with doctors or 
with the discount to which he seeks to bring 
them, I claim leave to discourse upon him 
here as the author of a remarkable book, 
called the Manual Annuaire de la Santé, pub- 
lished in France, at the close of every autumn, 
in the company of the crowds of almanacs 
and ephemerides in which the French neigh- 
bors take delight, and which, in many parts 
of the provinces, form the staple reading of 
the population. This manual has had, from 
its commencement in eighteen hundred and 
forty-five, a prodigious circulation in France. 
‘he author declares that five hundred thou- 
sand copies were sold of the first edition alone; 
in addition to which, there have been numer- 
ous Belgian and Genevese piracies, two Span- 
ish translations, one German, one Brazilian, 
and one Anglo-American. The only transla- 
tion in Great Britain dates from about two 
back, and is a carefully edited pamphlet, 

y Dr. G. L. Strauss. 
Three reasons prompt me to give an outline 
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of the contents of this medical and pharma- 
ceutical keepsake. In the first instance, M. 
Raspail is the inventor of an entirely new 

tem of medicine ; in the second, I should like 
the book itself to be known, because “ while 
binding nature fast in fate,” it “ leaves free the 
human will ;” that is, while stating many ad- 
mirable and incontrovertible truths relative to 
our organization, our diseases, and their causes, 
it allows the reader perfect liberty to assume 
and set down the author as a quack and a 
visionary. In the third, I believe M. i 
to be, though in many instances a mistaken, 
yet, in all cases, a thoroughly honest man. 

It may also have contributed in no small de- 
- to the interest I feel in the subject, that I 

ve, or fancy I have always, something the 
matter with me; that I have been, to my 
sorrow, the patient and victim of professors 
of every system of medicine, orthodox, and 
heterodox; from Dr. Sangrado, the phlebotom- 
ist and hydropathist, to Dr. Infinitesimal, the 
homeopathist ; and that I have sutfered in my 
miserable body almost every experiment, on 
this side of amputation, that the old Latin 
axiom suggests should be made in corpore vili. 
So, with all due respect to the faculty, to 
Apothecaries’ Hall,to the Pharmaceutical So- 
ciety, and to Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, let 
us see what M. Raspail can teach us towards 
that desirable consummation of—Every Man 
his own Doctor. 

Health, Raspail maintains, is the normal, or 
regular, state of life, fitting man for the per- 
formance of his natural and social duties. TIIl- 
ness is the exceptional state ; it reduces him 
to the position of a useless encumbrance on 
society. The art of preserving the health is 
called hygiene ; the art of recovering or re- 
storing the health, when lost, or enfeebled, is 
called medicine. Now, it being self-evident 
that health is a desirable, and disease a highly 
obnoxious, state of life, it naturally follows 
that the study both of hygiene and medicine 
are of the greatest importance, and should be 
as widely disseminated as possible; yet, by 
one of the strange and apparently inexplica- 
ble contradictions of our nature, mankind 
seem to have agreed, by a species of tacit un- 
derstanding, to neglect or ignore altogether 
those branchesof knowledge that concern them 
most. Thus, while we see theological lore of 
the most abstruse and controversial kind eager- 
ly sought after among all classes of society; 
while no man, with any pretence to education, 
would like to be deemed ignorant of the laws, 
at least of his own country ; while the physic- 
al sciences successfully assert their claim to 
rank as regular branches of popular education, 
and terms of scientific erudition are growing 
familiar in mechanics’ institutes and young 
men’s societies; while even that slow-going 


gentleman, the British agriculturist begins to 
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-@mell ammonia, and to conceive some faint 
thread of a notion that chemistry may be, 
after all, a good thing for a farmer to know ; 
the study of the laws of health and disease is 
almost entirely neglected. Thus far I agree 
with M. Raspail. I cannot, however, go with 
him quite to the extent of declaring that the 
ractice of medicine is abandoned to a small 
knot of men, by whom this most noble of arts 
is degraded to the level of an ordinary trade, 
carried on mostly with a degree of ignorance 
and presumption that would ruin the greatest 
botcher in the cobbling line. There are too 
many illustrious names and established reputa- 
tions among the physicians of England and 
France to warrant his sweeping assertion; yet 
M. Raspail might have strengthened his argu- 
ment had he been familiar with the existence 
in England,—a flagrant, shameless, unchecked 
existence, happily unknown in France,—of the 
gentry who foist their cart-loads of vile and 
noxious drugs, in the shape of pills and oint- 
ments, upon an ignorant and credulous multi- 
tude; the quacks, whose puffing advertisements 
are a scandal to our press, and whose colossal 
fortunes are a disgrace to our civilization. 
According to pail, the art of medicine 
has, for more than two thousand years past, 
made no real progress; and one of the latest 
inventions of the medical mind, homeopathy, 
affords a convincing proof that medicine has 
come back to the exact point from which it 
started, namely, to the simple dietetics of the 
ancient physicians. But the homeopathists 
have ventured (according to him) to erect on 
the simple and rational basis of a proper regi- 
men as the most natural method of curing dis- 
eases, a dangerous superstructure of infinites- 
imals, and monstrous assertions of the curative 
power of the “high dynamisation” of medi- 
cinal substances. Yet homeopathy is vastly 
preferable to the Sangrado system, to the 
starving system (1 was under a starving 
doctor once, when I was too young to re- 
bel, and if ever I come across him again, 
there shall be wailing in the Royal Col- 
- of Surgeons, or I will know the reason 
why), to the salivating system, and to that 
most abominable form of empiricism—experi- 
menting on the unfortunate victims of dire 
diseases with deadly poisons, such as arsenic, 
strychnine, prussic acid, brucea, veratrine, hy- 
ascyamus, atropine, opium, belladonna, digi- 
talis, henbane, stramony or thorn-apple, nux 
vomica, and other members of the distinguish- 
ed family of poisons, vegetable and mineral. 
And especially is Raspail wroth with “ experi- 
mentalisis "—‘‘ eminent practitioners ” who re- 
ally do what the poor relatives of hospital pa- 
tients suspect them of doing: such men as 
Bosquillon, physician of the Hotel Dieu, who 
coolly proceeded one morning by way of ex- 
periment, to bleed all the patients on the right, 
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and to purge all those on the left, side of his 
ward ; or as Magendie, who killed, at one fell 
swoop, seven epileptic patients, “ just to see 
how they would feel after a dose of prussie 
acid.” 

Illness, according to M. Raspail, is not a 
mystery of nature ; it is not the result of some 
occult influence—some mysterious cause that 
eludes the grasp of our senses. An organ can 
be affected by illness, or, in other words, sus- 
pend or cease its functions, only from a want 
of its proper nutriment, or from some exter- 
nal cause. The causes of disease are there- 
fore external : illness, in the first instance, at- 
tacks us from without, and does not emanate 
from ourselves. To say that such and such a 
disease is caused by the blood, the bile, the 
nerves, or the peccant humors, is simply to 
give utterance to one of those unmeani 
phrases that mostly constitute the professio 
jargon of the schools, and are of the same 

ily as that celebrated one—* Nature ab- 
hors a vacuum.” These are bold words, Fran- 
gois Vincent Raspail. You would tremble, I 
think, at your own boldness if yon knew how 
many fashionable physicians there are here in 
England, whose fame, whose harvests of gui- 
neas, whose patents of baronetcy, are due to 
that one talismanic word “nerves.” How 
many practitioners have gained a reputation 
for vast and almost boundless learning and 
wisdom by merely putting their thumbs in 
their waistcoat-pockets, with the head a little 
on one side, enunciating, solemnly, “ Stom- 
ach!” To ascertain what the external causes 
really are that affect our organs, we must have 
recourse to analogy, for in most cases they es 
cape the scrutiny of our senses. When a 
point, or sting, or simple thorn, pierces your 
flesh, or gets into your skin, your sufferings 
may become excruciating. Why? Because 
the thorn has violently torn the superficial ex- 
nsions of the subdivisions of the nerves, and 
opened to the external air free access to 
the tissues protected before by the epidermis. 
You know the illness in this case to be caused 
by the thorn or prickle, and would not dream 
of ascribing it to the blood, the bile or the 
nerves. But, let us suppose that, from some 
circumstance, the sting or prickle escapes our 
sight, and finds its way into the substance of 
the stomach or of the me the presence of 
foreign bodies in either of these organs so e» 
sential to life will necessarily give rise to much 
more serious symptoms. Now, here the mate- 
rial cause of the evil not having been reveal 
ed to. the senses, medicine will step in with a 
whole train of conjectures. One physician 
will ascribe the illness to the bile, another to 
the blood, a third to the nerves; and the pa 
tient will be called upon to abdicate his own 
free-will, and the use of his reasoning faculk 
ties, and to submit blindly to a course of treat 
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ment as little comprehended by the doctor as 
by the patient. A careful and minute post- 
mortem examination would reveal the pres- 
ence of the little prickle, and show the doctor 
that the blood, the bile, or the nerves, had been 


“most a accused of having done all the 


mischief: The similitude of the effects has 
never, in medicine, served to reveal the simil- 
itude of the causes; and, where the cause of 
a disease has been hidden from observation, 
no one has ever had recourse to analogy to 
find it out. 

M. Raspail enumerates, among the causes 
of diseases, the introduction of foreign bodies 
into the organism; of poisons, or substances 
which, far from being adapted for assimilation 
and the development of the organic tissues, 
combine with them only to disorganize and de- 
stroy them. Next, long-continued excesses of 
cold and heat, or sudden transition from one 
temperature to another ; contusions ; solutions 
of continuity of the muscles; hurts and 
wounds ; the introduction into our tissues of 
gramineals (grasses), dust, and sweeping of 
granaries, awns, prickles, down of plants or 


‘of grains: which, when present in the cavi- 


ties of our organs, generate or develop them- 
selves there, or swell under the influence of 


‘moisture. Again, want or impurity of air; 


for, the most trifling alteration of the constitu- 


tion of the atmosphere causes a disturbance 


of the regular functions of our organs. Pure 
air is the bread of respiration. Other causes 
are privation, excess, insufficiency of food, 


“bad quality and adulteration of the alimentary 


substances. People die of indigestion as well 
as of starvation ; the sufferings in the one case 
are equal to those in the other; and the indi- 
gestion of the rich, may be looked upon as a 


Pocies of set-off to the starvation of the poor. 


thers, again, are the external and internal 
parasitism of hydatids, maggots, larve of flies 
or caterpillars, ticks, insects, coleoptera, and 
ially intestinal worms that seize on the 
infant in the cradle, and often adhere to man 


‘through life, quitting him only in the grave, 


where they hand him over to other worms 
Indeed, M. Raspail ascribes the “ parasitism of 
the infinitely small” as the cause of nine- 


tenths of our diseases. He finally ranks} 


among aids to it, if not causes of illness, mo- 
‘ral maladies—violent impressions, wounded 
affections, deceived hopes, disappointed ambi- 
tion, weariness, and despair. Hereditary and 
Constitutional diseases he seems determined to 
pore, and is even silent as to the diseases of 
deformity and defective organization. Their 
causes are perhaps self-evident. 

Now, having told us why we are ill, the au- 
thor proceeds to tell us how we can keep well. 
Short and sententious are his hygienic pre- 
cepts. You are to choose a dwelling exposed 
‘to the sun, but sheltered from the noxious 





emanations of swamps, ditches, and rivegs, 
works and factories. You are not to in- 
abit the kitchen-floor if you can help it. Let 
your dwelling-room be high, and ick to ayy 
point of the com but the north. (This 
would not suit artists, to whom a northern as 
pect is a desideratum. Don’t turn your bed- 
room into a workroom, library, or kitchen. 
Keep one window at least in it open all day. 
Do not ga anything in it that emits sme 
agreeable or otherwise. Banish even flowers; 
they evolve suffocating gases. The walls should 
be painted ; or papered with a good sound pa- 
per, — down firmly with size, scented over 
the fire with black pepper, aloes, or garlic (1), 
which M. Raspail terms the “camphor of th 
poor.” Have no paintings on the walls, no 
hangings to the bed. Sleep on a hard mat- 
tress. Have no furniture in your bedroom 
but the bed, a wash-hand stand, and two 
chairs. Very healthy all these arrangements, 
no doubt, M. Raspail, but exceedingly ugly. 

Stop the chinks between badly-joined boards 
with a paste of flour, pounded pepper, pound- 
ed aloes, plaster and clay. By these means 
you will avoid draughts, need no vermin anni- 
hilator, and be enabled to set rats, mice, bugs, 
and fleas,at defiance. I have seen a somewhat 
similar process adopted in the North of Eng- 
land; it is there called pugging. Rats and 
mice abhor aloes: rat’s-bane they don’t much 
care for, especially if they can get a sufficient 
quantity of water to drink afterwards. Put 
black pepper in grains, and small lumps of 
camphor, into the wool of your mattresses. 
Garnish the beds of infants of tender years 
with picked leaves of the wood fern. (How 
far a border of the ferns of Great Britain, na- 
ture printed of course would be advan 
in garnishing a baby’s crib I am rather at a 
loss to know.) As an infant of tender years, 
I remember, myself, having had my bed gar- 
nished sometimes with the crumbs of French 
rolls, accasionally with the bristles of a hair- 
brush, cut up small, and on one occasion with 
a poker and pair of tongs; but, beyond pre- 
ducing a sensible irritation or urtication of the 
epidermis I am not prepared to state what san- 
itary benefits I derived therefrom.. M. Ras- 

il can at least quote tradition in support of 

is leafy system of garnishing—for did not the 
robin red-breasts cover the little children in 
the wood with leaves, and were not those in- 
fants of tender years ? 

Was your bedsteads frequently with cam- 
phorated brandy. Keep chloride of lime con- 
stantly at hand. Have a fire in your bed-room 
from time to time, and burn some vin on 
a red-hot iron plate. Have your bed well 
aired every day. Change your body linen 
night and morning. Take a bath as often as 
ever you can. Never scour a floor; wax and 


dry-rub it. Let your clothes be made wide 
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and easy. Gentlemen, leave off chimney-pot 
hats and all-round collars. The first press on 
the brow and chill the brain: the second im- 
pede the respiration. Ladies, don’t wear 
stays. Nurses and mothers, never swaddle 
your babies. Tightness of dress is torture to 
an infant. When the weather is warm let 
your children roll and kick about naked in 
the open air: it will make them healthy and 
5 Raspail linary h 
ow hear M. il upon culinary hy- 
gienics. Good cheer, he an is one of the 
chief perservatives of health. Keep regular 
hours for your meals. Eat and drink in 
moderation; vary your dishes. Never force 
yourself to eat if you have no appetite. Rest 
yourself half an hour after each meal: then 
take some bodily exercise. Never use any 
other water for your drink or for culinary 
purposes, than spring water and well-filtered 
river water. There are many diseases that 
arise entirely from the use of unwholesome 
water. Many epidemics might be traced to 
the abominable compound of dirt and putri- 
dity which the water-companies are permitted 
to palm on us. Never drink water out of a 
ditch or ae if you can possibly — it. You 
may swallow unwittingly small leeches even. 
If you happen to live in‘a country where 
- prevails endemically, (which is caused 
y the use of water that has filtered through 
mercurial veins,) put granulated tin into your 
cistern and drinking vessels. The best bread 
for a hard-working man is made of a mixture 
of rye, barley, and wheat: fine wheaten bread 
is more adapted for men of sedentary occupa- 
tions. A good savory pottage (the French 
pot-au-feu, for which see Soyer,) is one of the 
most nutritive and wholesome dishes, particu- 
larly for a weak stomach. 
ear Raspail on pickles, sauces, and condi- 
ments. If you can afford it, have always on 
your table by way of side-dishes, hams, sau- 
sages, anchovies, capers, green or black olives, 
marinades, (pickled fish,) tomato jelly, radishes, 
spiced mustard: in short, the best condiments 
you can afford ; so that there may be a choice 
for various appetites. Do you not listen to 
the tirades of the partisans of physiological 
doctrines, who, from an idle fear of increasing 
the gastric affections under which they labor, 
dread and eschew the very things that would 
cure them. Season your stews and ragouts 
with bay-leaves, thyme, tarragon, garlic, pep- 
per, pimento, or cloves, according to circum- 
stances. Drink water when you can procure 
it good, but take also a little wine for your 
stomach’s sake. The addition of a reasonable 
quantity of alcoholic liquor tends to accelerate 
a sluggish digestion, by supplying the excess 
of gluten with an amount of alcohol that the 
natural process couldn’t produce under the 
Circumstances. Hence the necessity for good 
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wine, beer, and other alcoholic beverages for 
northern constitutions. Flavor your cream 
or milk dishes with vanille, orange-flowers, or 
cinnamon. Roast your joints, always before 
an open fire: never have them baked. Le; 

and shoulders of mutton should be stuffed wi 

garlic. A good salad is the most agreeable 
condiment, and the best promoter of a diges- 
tion fatigued by a long dinner. Wild and 
bitter endive make an excellent and whole- 
some salad. Put in plenty of oil, and (if your 
senses can bear it,) rub the bowl with garlic. 

M. Raspail, as I have before hinted, eschews 
tee-totalism ; but he inculcates and strongly 
recommends temperance—as what sane man 
does not? He advises those who are blessed 
with the goods of this world to prefer the 
light French wines (the so-called vins-ordin- 
aires) to the fine sorts, and either to the heavy 
Spanish and Portuguese wines—many of 
which (particularly the abominations com- 
pounded of bad brandy, geropigo, and the 
refuse of grape-skins, and sold dirt cheap 
under the names of port and sherry) are 
downright poisons, and will ruin the strongest 
constitutions. If you can’t get good and pure 
wine abstain from it altogether : so with beer. 
As to the more potent alcohols, brandy, rum, 
gin, whiskey, arrack, their comparative purity 
may be tested simply enough: pour a few 
drops on your hands and rub them together 
briskly. Apply your nose to the palms, and 
the smell will at once tell you whether you 
have a pure article or a: Fousel Oil counter- 
feit: the Fousel Oil, which immediately be- 
trays its presence by its repulsive smell, is a 
= that’ you cannot too carefully avoid. 

njoy all the Creator’s gifts cheerfully, but in 
moderation ; and be not deceived when you 
see a gray-haired glutton or a drunkard of 
fourscore, and say to yourself, “ O, I can 
feast, I can carouse without stint. Here is a 
hog that has grunted in Epicurus’s stye for 
eighty years.” Remember: That a drunkard 
who hath taken no hurt by his drink is no 
more a proof of the innocuousness of drunken- 
ness, than a soldier who hath been to the wars 
and hath never been wounded, is of the 
absence of danger in a battle. 

A few more words on hygiene. Wear 
strong and solid boots in winter. Instead of 
an umbrella, which affords no real protection 
against the rain, carry a hooded cloak, made 
of light impermeable gauze, which, folded up, 
may fit into your waistcoat pocket. Ladies, in- 
stead of encumbering yourselves with a er 
wear a light broad-brimmed straw hat. Eschew 
and denounce the use of spun-glass tissues and 
brocades, which, unhappily, are again coming 
into fashion. They are confusion. Their 
use was very properly abandoned during the 
eighteenth century, because it was found that 
the pulverulent particles of spun glass affected 
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the lungs most seriously, and often even fatally. 
I can corroborate this statement of M. Raspail 
from a fact within my own knowledge. Some 
years ago the Mistress of the Robes of one of 
the principal metropolitan theatres, told me 
that an accomplished actress insisted upon 
wearing a dress of some newly-introduced 
spun-glass tissue or brocade in a Christmas 
piece. The dress was made in the wardrobe 
of the theatre; and, shortly afterwards, half 
the workwomen who were employed upon it 
were laid up with sore fingers, whitlows, and 
severe coughs. Workmen employed in the 
preparation of colors or other. substances into 
the composition of which mineral colors enter, 
wash your heads and hands, first in ley-water, 
afterwards in soap-water, when leaving work, 
at meal-times or at night. Bird-stuffers, 
never use arsenical or mercurial preparafions 
to protect the skins you stuff against the 
voracity of insects. It is fraught with the 
most pernicious and fatal consequences to 
yourselves and to the collectors and curators 
of museums of natural history. The desired 
object may be obtained as fully, and in a 

rfectly safe manner, by impregnating the 
internal surface of the skins with a solution 
of aloes and pepper, to be afterwards sprinkled 
with powdered camphor. House-painters, 
discontinue the use of the arsenical compound, 
known as Scheele’s green: it is confusion. 
Substitute for it a green composed of iron and 
copper, which is cheaper, sanitary, and as beau- 
fal in color. Housekeepers, have all your 
copper vessels'tinned on the inside. Make all 
ei pickles and preserves at home. Never 

il halfpence with your Brussels sprouts to 
green them. It is destruction. Pet your 
spoons and forks be of silver, of tin, or of 
tinned iron, but on no account of German 
silver, or of any other of the multinamed 
compositions pretending to imitate, or to be 
substitutes for, gold and silver. The art of 
preparing a substance that shall in every way 
replace gold and silver, remains as yet to be 
discovered. Keep your kitchens and dining- 
rooms scrupulously clean. A clean kitchen 
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is, in nine-and-three-quarter cases out of ten, 
the criterion of a clean housewife and a happ 

household. Governors, prohibit the sale oF 
arsenic absolutely: the prohibition ought also 
to extend to rat’s-bane. Subject physician’s 
prescriptions of a dangerous nature to the 
control of a sanitary board; and make the 
apothecary who shall dispense a dangerous 
preparation, equally responsible for the con- 
sequences with the physician who has pre- 
scribed it. For, M. il maintains that the 
materia medica of the old school contains not 
one agent of a deleterious or dangerous 
nature, of which the therapeutic effects may 
not be as fully and effectually produced by an 
innocuous substance. Tramps, gipsies, you 
that sleep in the open air, on the ground, in 
trees or haystacks, stuff your ears with 
cotton, or tie a bandage round your head. 
Otherwise you will have ear-ache and affec- 
tions caused by the introduction of seeds, 
beards of grass, etc., into the auditory tube, 
the nasal chamber, or windpipe. Mothers, 
feed not your children upon sweets, biscuits, 
or mucilages. They feed not them, but 
ascarides, parasites, instead. Give them, 
rather, sound condiments and wholesome 
pickles. Wise men and women, all look 
early upon life as a duty, upon death as an 
accident or a necessity. Guard against the 
suggestions of hatred and the aberrations of 
love. Avoid enervating pursuits and expen- 
sive pleasures. Rise in the morning as soon 
as you wake ; to bed at night as soon as 
you feel that it requires a strong effort of 
volition to keep your eyes open. Be angry 
as seldom as ever you can. Never go to law. 
Be economical, never avaricious. Work, 
wash, and pray. So shall you live to a good 
old age, and your death, at last, be but an 
extinction of vitality, without pain or suffer 
ing. . Nay, the length of human life might 
equal the fabulous longevity of the inhabitants 
of the sea, if we had in every season a con- 
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stant and invariable temperature around us. 
But we have not. 





AncrEent PUNISHMENT OF THE JEws.—I have 
a copy of Barrington’s Observations on the Statutes, 
in which some former owner has written several 
useful notes. On the “Statutum de Judaismo” 
he says :— 

In death as in life, special indignities have 
been applied to the Jews. The Inquisition burnt 
them apart from other victims, and in the 
middle ages they were often put to death in com- 





pany with animals held to be unclean. Even so 
ate as the year 1700, when the notorious Bruns- 
wick gang of robbers were executed for sacrilege 
at Zell, Jonas Meier was hanged with his head 
downwards on a separate gallows with a dog by 
his side; though it does not appear that he was 
in any way different from the rest, except as 
being a Jew.”—See Votrefflich Geddchtniss der 
Gottlicher Regierung.—Notes and Queries. 
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MR. BROWN’S LAST ASCENT. 


One fine summer-morning, a few years 
since, there was wonderful excitement in the 
Irish village of Ballydooley. All the idle men, 
women, and children in the neighborhood— 
comprehending about nine-tenths of the popu- 
lation—were assembled on the large level com- 
mon which served as a race-course and galling- 

n; and all thronged towards some object 
in the centre, which formed the nucleus of the 
crowd 


“ Yea, then, what’s the name of it at all, at 
all?” demanded one ragged gossoon. 

“Ts it tied to the tail of it he’s going to go 
up?” asked another. 

“Ah, don’t be foolish!” exclaimed an old 
man, the “ sense-carrier” of the district ; 
* by ye see the long ropes he’s going to hold 
on ? ” 

“ Well, well!” groaned an old woman, tak- 
ing her dudcen or short black pipe, out of her 
mouth, and sticking it, lighted as it was, within 
the folds of her cross-barred cotton necker- 
chief; ‘‘ them English are mighty quare peo- 

le. I’m sure, when we heard that this Mr. 

rown, with his sacks of goold, was coming 
to Ritclarm, after buying out the rale ould 
stock of the Deasys, we thought he’d have car- 
riages and horses galore, and maybe a fine 
_— in the harbor; but it never entered the 

eads of any of us that nothing less would 
serve him than going coorsing through the air 
like a wild-goose at the tail of a ballone, or 
whatsomever they call it.” 

For some time past, the process of inflating 
the balloon had been going on; and now the 
great gayly-painted orb towered tremulously 
Shore tie cab of the gaping spectators, and 

ressing against the cords by which it was 
Pela down, it seemed only to await the arrival 
of the bold aeronaut to dart upwards on its 


rf Here he is!” exclaimed the outward strag- 
glers of the crowd; and presently a carriage 

rew up, and out stepped Mr. Brown, the Eng- 
lish millionnaire, who had lately become an 
Irish landed proprietor. Mr. Brown was a lit- 
tle dapper man, whom a very small amount of 
pugilistic force would have sufficed to lay level 
ith the soil of his adoption. He was one of 
those unlucky individuals who meet an accident 
at every turn—who, in entering a room, inva- 
riably slip, tumble, knock down some piece 
of furniture, or sit down beside their chair in- 
stead of upon it. He seldom escaped upset- 
ting his ink-stand ; sending his meat and drink 
the “ wrong way,” and then coughing and 
choking for half an hour; cutting his fingers, 
teating his coat, or knocking ‘his forehead 
against a door, so that he rarely ap 
society without scars, plasters, or 
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In practising gymnastics, he had knocked ou8, 
three teeth; in yachting at Cowes, he had 
been four times nearly drowned ; in shooting 
on the moors of Scotland, he had left the. 

rouse unharmed, but had blown off two of 

is own fingers. A taste for pyrotechny had | 
sin handsomely his eyebrows, hair, and 
whiskers ; and as to railway travelling, his 
hair-breadth ‘scapes and moving accidents 
amid collisions, upsets, and explosions, would 
have served to fill two or three handsome 
orange-colored volumes of the English Rai- 
way Library, or the French Bibliotheque des 
Chemins de Fer. 

At length, having tried three elements of 
earth, water, and fire, it occurred to Mr. 
Brown that the remaining one of air, as a me- 
dium of locomotion, might be more agreeable, 
and could not be more perilous, than the others. 
He accordingly the year before, when resid- 
ing on his estate in Devonshire, had purchased 
an excellent balloon, and, strange to say, had 
made several ascents, and had come down again 
in perfect safety. On this occasion, he medi- 
tated a flight over the Green Isle, and intend- 
ed to come down at Belfast ; but the best in- 
formed members of the crowd asserted that 
he was going “ every step of the way to Ame- 
rikky.” 

A London friend, who had come to Ireland 
on a fishing excursion, had promised to join 
Mr. Brown in his flight; but, as it would seem, 
his courage failed, and he came not. In no- 
wise discouraged, however, Mr. Brown was 
about to step into his aerial car, when a tall, 
strongly-built man suddenly stepped forward, 
and politely saluting the aeronaut, said : “ May 
I ask you a question, sir?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Ts it true that you are going to America ?” 

“No; merely to Belfast, wind and weather 
permitting.” 

“ Belfast,” repeated the stranger in a mus 
ing manner—“the north of Ireland. Well, 
that is just the direction towards which I 
want tu go, and I hate land travelling. Will 
you, sir, accept me as a companion ? ” 

Mr. Brown hesitated for a moment; but as 
he really wished for some one to accompany 
him, he saw no serious objection to the plan, 
and accordingly signified his acquiescence, 
merely remarking to the stranger that his 
costume seemed too light for the regions of 
cold air which they would have to traverse. 

“ Bah!” was the reply. “I have passed 
through more changes of climate than that, 
and I am happily very robust.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Brown, looking at the - 
massive frame of the unknown, “my car is 
large enough. Come, in the name of Prove 
dence!” So they took their places, and the 
word was given: “ Let go!” 

The fifteen men whose hands were severely 
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d by the straining cords, desired nothing 

tter, and in a moment the freed balloon be- 

gan to ascend majestically. The crowd shout- 
ed and clapped their hands. 

“Ah!” cried Mr. Brown, “ this is delight- 
fal! Don’t you think so?” Not receiving 
any answer, he turned and looked at his trav- 
elling-companion. There he was, lying almost 
flat on his face and hands, with his head over 
the side of the car; his eyes were fixed, his 
hair bristling. 

“ Are you afraid ?” asked Mr. Brown. 

No answer. The balloon ascended rapidly, 
and erelong arrived at the region of the clouds. 
Turning once more to his immovable com- 
panion, Mr. Brown shook him slightly by the 
arm, and said: “ Are you ill? Still no reply, 
but a fixed and stolid stare. They were now 
at a great elevation ; clouds lay beneath their 
feet, above their heads a burning sun, and in- 
finite space around them. 

Suddenly the stranger stood upright, his 
face care as that of a corpse. 

“ Faster! faster!” he exclaimed in a tone 
of authority ; and seizing in succession three 
of the bags of sand which served as ballast, 
he flung them out of the car, at the same time 
laughing in a strange wild manner. “ Ha!” he 
cried, “ that’s the way to travel! We shall 
distance the swallow, we shall tower above 
the eagle. When I was in the Abruzzi with 
my rifle in my hand, watching for stray trav- 
ellers, I never felt so pa as I do now. 
Then their lives were in danger, now it is my 
own.” . 

Very pleasant! thought the owner of the 
balloon. I have picked up some rascally Ital- 
ian brigand. 

“ Better to fight with the elements than with 
custom-house officers!” continued his com- 
panion. The balloon ascended at a terrific 
rate. In his turn, Mr. Brown stood up, and 
laying his hand on the stranger's arm, said : 

“ For Heaven’s sake, don’t stir! Our lives 
are at stake. I must allow some of the gas to 
escape, in order to repair your imprudence.” 

“ How do you do it ?” 

“T have only to draw this string, which is 
connected with the valve.” 

“And if you had not that resource, what 
would be the consequence ?” 

“ We should continue to ascend, until every- 
thing would burst from excessive dilatation.” 
The man continued for a few moments in deep 
thought ; then suddently drawing out a knife, 
he cut the cord as high up as he could reach. 

“ Faster! faster!” he reiterated. The stran- 
ger was a giant compared with Mr. Brown, 

who, perceiving that he could obtain nothing 
by force, began to try conciliation. 

“ Sir,” said he in a soothing tone, “ you are 
a Christian, I make no doubt. Well, our re- 
ligion forbids homicide |” 
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“ Faster!” shouted the giant; and seizi 
the remaining sacks of sand, he scattered their 
contents to the clouds. Mr. Brown fell on his 
knees. 

“ Ah!” he exclaimed, “if you have no re 
gard for your own life, at least have some pity 
on mine. I am young, rich, happy; I havea 

and a sister: in their name, I conjure 
you to stretch your hand up to the valve, and 
save us from a dreadful death, by allowing 
some gas to escape.” 

Shaking his wild locks, the stranger drew 
off his coat, and exclaiming: “ We are not a» 
cending !” flung it out. 

“ Your turn now !” he continued; and with 
out the smallest ceremony, he despoiled the 
unfortunate Brown of his paletét, and threw 
it over. 

The balloon pursued its wild career without 
stop or stay. 

“ Ha! ha!” said the stranger, “ while we're 
thus climbing so pleasantly towards the sky, 
Pll tell you a story—shall 1?” His unhappy 
companion did not stir. Already, from the 
extreme rarity of the air, the blood was gush- 
ing from his eyes and ears. “ Listen! Three’ 
years ago, I livedin Madrid. I was a widower, 
with one little daughter, a gentle, bright-eyed 
angel: her long curling hair is waving this 
moment before my eyes. One day, I went 
out early, and did not return until late; my 
child, my beautiful Emma, was gone ; banditti 
had come and stolen her from me. But, my 
friend, have you a cannon here ?” Mr. Brown 
made mechanically a sign in the negative. 
“ What a pity!—I would have bombarded 
Spain! Ever since, I have searched for my 
child in every country of Europe, but in vain. 
Now I think she may be in the north of Ire 
land. Have you a lucifer-match here ?” Mr. 
Brown made no reply, but shook his head. 
“ You have not? Ah! if I could get one, I 
would set the balloon on fire ; and then, when 
reduced to ashes, it would be much lighter! 
When you first saw me this morning, I was 
examining the stupid faces of yon crowd, to 
see if the dark foreign one of my Emma's 
robber might be amongst them.” 

It was evident to poor Mr. Brown that his 
travelling-companion was a confirmed lunatic. 
A sudden idea struck him. 

“ What is your name ?” he asked. 

“ Gerald Annesley.” 

“The very same!” 

“ What mean you ?” 

“1 know where the wretch lives who stole 
Se child ; we are now just above the 

raw the valve, Mr. Annesley, and in a shore 
time F hep will erabrace your Emma!” 

“No, no, you are deceiving me. My Emma 
is not on earth; she in heaven. Last night, 
she app ‘tome in a dream, and told me 
80. "3 the reason I want to ascend 
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higher and higher. Come, my friend, help 
me: let us both blow as hard as we can on the 
balloon. As we are beneath, our breath must 
help it to rise. Blow! blow!” Mr. Brown, 
moved by terror, tried to obey. 

“Tt does not stir! Come, mount on my 
shoulders, and push the balloon!” And with- 
out consulting him any further, the giant caught 
him up, as if he had been a feather, and held 
him above his head, saying: “ Now, push the 
balloon !” The unlucky victim tried to obey, 
but the blood blinded his eyes. There wasa 
horrible buzzing in his ears, and lights flashed 
before him. Fora moment, he thought of 
throwing himself over, in order to end his 





torments. 
“Ha!” shouted the madman, “it does not 
!” At that moment the trembling hand of 
fr. Brown touched accidentally the cord of 
the safety-valve. He made it play, and the 
collapsing orb began to descend rapidly. 
Through the clouds it darted downwards, and 
the earth re-appeared. 

“ Ah!” cried Annesley, “ instead of push- 
ing the balloon, as I told you, you drew it 
downwards. Push upwards !—push, I say!” 

“ You see that I am pushing as hard as I 


“No; for here is the earth!” 

“ Tt is only that the clouds are rising towards 
the upper regions.” 

“ Well, let us do the same. Let us throw 
out all our ballast.” 

“We have no more.” Gerald Annesley 
laid Mr. Brown gently in the bottom of the 
car. 
“We have no more ballast, you say ?” he 
asked, looking fixedly at him. 

“ No more.” 

“ How much do you weigh?” This ques- 
tion fell on ee Brown like a stunning blow. 
“How much do you weigh?” repeated his 
companion in a louder tone. 

“ Ah, very little—nothing that could make 
the slightest difference—a mere trifle.” 

“ A mere trifle! Well, even that will make 
some difference.” The imminence of the 
ril gave our aéronaut presence of mind. 

pe : rwrts 
“ My friend,” said he,“ your child is not 
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dead. I saw her last week near Belfast. She 
is living with a family who love her, and treat 
her as their own. In a very short time, if you 
will allow us to descend, you will meet her.” 
The madman looked at him with a wild doubt- 
ing gaze. 

“ Yes,” continued Brown eagerly, anxions 
to confirm the impression he had made; “ you 
will see her, your darling little Emma, running 
to meet you with out-stretched arms, and her 
fair golden curls waving in the wind”—— 

“You lie! you lie! Emma’s hair was as 
black as jet! Man! you never saw her! How 
much do you weigh ?” 

“ Ah! amere nothing—only a few pounds !” 
Gerald Annesley seized Mr. Brown with both 
hands, and held him suspended over the side 
of the car. In another moment, he would 
have a him into the abyss of space. 

“ Annesley !” exclaimed the poor man, “ you 
want to mount higher?” 

“Yes! yes!” 

“ Your only wish is to lighten the balloon ? 

“ Yes,” } 

“ Then, how much do you weigh yourself?” 

“ Two hundred pounds.” 

“ Well, if you were to throw yourself over, 
the balloon, lightened of such a great weight, 
would dart upwards with inconceivable ra- 
pidity.”. The madman reflected for a mo 
ment. 

“True!” he said; “you are right!” He 
laid Mr. Brown in the bottom of the car, and 
stared wildly around. 

“ My Maker!” he cried,“I go to meet 
Thee; I go to embrace my child, my Emma!” 
And flinging himself over, he disappeared. 

The balloon and its owner reached the earth 
in safety ; the latter, however, lay for many 
weeks raving in brain-fever. When he re- 
covered, he gave orders to have his perilous 
plaything sold at any sacrifice, and soon after- 
wards provided himself with an excellent care 
taker in the shape of a pretty young wife, un- 
der whose tutelage “ the masther,” as his Irish 
valet remarks, “ is growing a dale more handy 
in himself.” So this was Mr. Brown’s last as- 
cent to the clouds. 





Norrnoumprian Burr.—Is it not possible that 
this burr, or, as the Northumbrians term it, 
“cinder in the throat,” may be the last trace of 
the mode in which the Saxons pronounced many 
words which now begin with the simple r? 
For instance, Ripon, in Yorkshire, is called by 
the earlier chroniclers Hripum; in later times 


we find the first two letters changing places. 
Now it appears to me, that if we attempt to pro- 
nounce the word Hripum as it is written, the 
result will necessarily be a guttural sound ; either 
identical with, or closely resembling, the burr of 
the Northumbrians when dealing with the letter 
r—Notes and Queries, 
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CONCERT IN SYDNEY. 


From Chambers’s Journal. 
A CONCERT IN SYDNEY. 
FROM THE DIARY OF A WANDERING FIDDLER. 


Our readers probably remember Mishka 
Hauser and his Tahitian Concert ;* we have 
now from his pen the following sketch of his 
Australian Adventurers: > 

It took us five d weeks to reach Port 
Jackson from Tahiti. Dense mist covered the 
beautiful bay when we arrived on the 25th of 
November, but the rays of the rising sun soon 
dispelled it, and we beheld Sydney with de- 
lightful surprise rising, like the fata morgana, 
from the waves. The town is situated between 
two promontories, which from the Bay of Syd; 
ney, protected by two forts, and affording safe 
anchorage to the largest ships. Charming 

ves of trees and villas are dotted over the 
cone proud steamers and innumerable ships, 
gayly displaying the flags of all the sea-faring 
nations, float on the waves; and on the land- 
ing place there is a concourse of men of dif- 
ferent races clustering and moving like bees. 
Sydney is the centre of the commerce of the 

acific; it is the seat of the government of 
New South Wales, has large public buildings, 
three theatres, many banks, an orphan asy- 
lum, a philosophical and an agricultural so- 
ciety, a topographical bureau, several hospi- 
tals, schools, oan even a university and ob- 
servatory. All the streets, as well as the dials 
of the clocks, are lighted with gas; the brick- 
houses, of light structure, look comfortable ; 
the paving is tolerably good; whilst a motley 
crowd of Europeans, Chinese, Papuans, and 
Malays, in picturesque attire, enlivens the 
novel scene. 

Several Germans called on me soon after 
my arrival: they had seen my name in the 
papers; and since in a foreign country it is 
pleasant to meet even with those slight ac- 
quaintances we scarcely notice at home, I was 
very agreeably surprised by their attention, 
and went under their guidance to see the 
sights of Sydney. 

The centre of the town is Victoria Place: 
it is the head-quarters of its civilization. We 
see here book-shops, reading-rooms, coffee- 
houses, hotels, confectioneries, elegant stores, 
and a rich display of jewellery, shawls, and 
all the luxuries of European life. And what 
a crowd of people of all nations, languages, 
manners, and customs! Here Englishmen, 
with their angular deportment and apathetic 
countenance; there the calculating Ameri- 
cans, with their sharp features; the bashful 
Germans, green and awkward, scarcely daring 
to speak aloud; forward Irishmen, quite at 
home in Australia; and, again, ugly Papuans, 
combining cunning and stupidity in their ex- 


* See Living Age, No. 580, p. 31. 
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pression ; and natives of the Celestial Empire, 
sauntering about with comical gravity, and 
staring with small twinkling eyes at the won- 
ders of Sydney. Every individual -of these 
varieties of mankind seems to be db 

the demon of money-making. 


mmon is 
the idol worship y the whole population. 
We paid a visit to the Chinese quarter, and 


I feared I should lose my hearing by the deaf- 
ening noise. Jugglers, dancers, and peddlers 
stop the thoroug 1 shouting at the top 
of their voices, and trying to carry off the 
stranger by force into their shops and stalls; 
but each neutralizing by competition the at- 
tempts of his neighbor. A dispute arises, and 
egds in a row; and whilst they take hold of 
one another’s tails, we escape from the riotous 
neighborhood and its furious din. 

After sunset, weary and exhausted by my 
wanderings, I entered a coffee and eating- 
house in one of the most fashionable streets. 
I found a merry company here, laughing and 
shouting, with billiard-balls rattling, and the 
corks of champagne bottles popping: It was” 
the strangest assembly of adventurers and 
gold-hunters—of respectable men and swind- 
lers—of physicians, gamblers, and merchants 
—of Americans, Chinese, and Jews; the last 
mostly from Germany, apparently well pleased 
with their new home, the country of gold, 
which has everywhere so strange an attrac 
tion for the children of Israel. 

Deep, I might say solemn, silence prevailed 
in the adjoining rooms, which are the palaces 
of play. Recklessness and crime are seated 
here round the green table ; many thoughtless 
young men are fleeced every day; law has as 
yet no sufficient weight here to stop the doin 
of vice. The rage of gambling has a baneful 
influence on social life in Sydney. Rapacit 
and sensuality have established their he 
quarters in the town; and though much has 
already been done, still more remains to be 
done in establishing a higher moral tone of 
society in a commonwealth, founded original- 
ly by the thieves and swindlers of England, 
and now grown into absolute anarchy by in- 
considerate immigration, the natural conse- 
quence of the discovery of the Diggings. 

The hotels and eating-houses are establish- 
ed on the English principle, but they are just 
as expensive as the American hotels at San 
Francisco. It was in vain I watched careful- 
ly the strings of. my purse, for it requires here 
fully four pounds a day to live respectably. 
But even such expenditure seems too slow for 
some lucky miners, who are anxious to spend 
their money as quickly as they gained it 
Nearly 500 gambling-houses disgrace the town, 
and many f sonar of men spend their lives 
in them. It is impossible to describe the wiles 
and tricks of the miserable corrupters of pub- 
lic morality ; no means is too vicious for them, 
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and the most refined allurements are resorted 
to, in order to lead the unsophisticated stranger 
to perdition. There is, for instance, a gam- 
bling-house here, which twice a week gives 
free dinner parties. Whoever has a black 
dress-coat, white waistcoat, and patent-leather 
boots, may enter and enjoy the dainties on 
the open table. Of course, after dinner he is 
invited in return to try his fortune at dice, 
when the fumes of champagne have clouded 
his brain. Many a foreigner has gone into 
this house for the sake of fun, and left it a 
despairing beggar. 

he Botanical Garden—the Hyde Park of 
Sydney—is dreary and dusty, since the dry 
season, lasting eight months in the year, de- 
stroys the vegetation, and produces clouds of 
sand and dust. Two rows of stiff gum-trees 
form a long avenue leading into the Garden, 
filled with the fashionables of Sydney. Seat- 
ed on chairs and benches, we see ladies who 
have long ago passed the summer-solstice of 
their life: these centres of attraction are sur- 
rounded and courted by young men, and in 
this paradise of the passées they are sure to 
arrive speedily at the blessedness of married 
life. Many a bachelor in Sydney remarks, 
sighingly, that the choice among the unmar- 
ried ladies lies within a rather too narrow 
compass; but the demand is great, the supply 
amall, and Europe very distant. Close to this 
place, on a green meadow, the hopeful off- 
spring of the Australian gold-ocracy are gam- 
boling, and making as terrible a noise as if 
they tried to prove themselves the worthy 
children of those men who, under the shade 
of yonder coffee and ice-cream stall, are trans- 
acting business—buying and selling gold with 
tremendous yells. 

A few days after my arrival, I paid my visits 
to the different editors of Sydney. At my first 
call, I came to a palace-like house, the ground- 
floor occupied by the printing-office. On the 
first floor, among other advertisements, I found 
a tablet, informing visitors that the editor can- 
not be spoken with unless paid for his valuable 
time: accordingly, everybody without excep- 
tion is advised to buy a ticket of admission at 
the door of the waiting room—one hour cost- 
ing 10s.; half an hour, 6s.; fifteen minutes, 3s. 
Such were the contents of this singular price- 
current of time. I went into the waiting- 
room, and buying, from the Australian negro, 
in red livery, an hour of his master’s time, I 
entered the parlor with a strong feeling of 
curiosity. The editor received me in a very 
unprepossessing and sluggish manner. “ You 
are an artist, and come from Europe to make 
money ?” said he in a not very friendly tone. 
But when he understood that I had come from 
South America and California, his face lighted 
up, and his voice became less abrupt. He 
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niary sacrifice I was ready to make in order 
to be puffed by his paper. I was startled by 
this bluntness, and replied that, in case of suc- 
cess, I would surely give him material proofs 
of my gratitude; but he did not find my 
answer precise enough, and requested me to 
come at once to a definite understanding, and 
to pay a certain sum, without which, according 
to him, it would be impossible for me to suc- 
ceed. Telling him that I wished to adjourn 
the conference, as I could not at once come to 
a decision, I left this temple of editorial integ- 
rity and public spirit. The other editors 
were less rapacious and more friendly : they 
gave me, indeed, the best advice about my 
concerts. The costs are enormous, but so are 
likewise the prices of tickets: a box, L.5; 
stalls, L.2; pit, 10s. On the whole, however, 


my prospects were far from promising. Icould - 


not feel sympathy with the population of Syd- 
ney, and did not expect to meet with any 
from them. Everybody here being immersed 
in the cares of profit and loss, is cold and 
reserved, and in society dull and stupid. Po- 
litical meetings alone are apt to draw out their 
eloquence, and nothing but drunken revels 
and cock-fights amuse them. How could we 
expect a taste for the fine arts in such a state 
of society ? 

The English maintain here the stereotyped 
customs and manners of the mother country ; 
although the climate should suggest some mod- 
ification, still nobody deviates from the English 
routine, even the ugly Austral negroes copying 
the habits of their masters in the most ridicu- 
lous way, though they hate them cordially. 
The Papuans are ay the dirtiest race of 
humanity—ugly, lean, and long; they are 
dull, though cunning, thievish, and cowardly ; 
the sight of a sword or pistol frightens them 
into fits. Several thousands of these benighted 
people live in Sidney, where they have ac- 
cepted the vices of civilization; their dress is 
made up from the most heterogeneous articles 
—for instance, they wear a black dress-coat 
with a lady’s straw-bonnet, or the Chinese cap 
and broad Malay trousers. Most of them are 
clever barbers or lazy servants in the hotels, 
pickpockets or policemen ; all of them are en- 
thusiastically fond of brandy; and their pro- 
— for thieving is scarcely to be checked 

y any means. Thus it happened that my 
black dress-coat which, on the day of my first 
concert, I handed to the servant to be brushed, 
8 gee: in an inexplicable way. Happily 
I had another in reserve, and made a most 
careful toilet. gage | the waters of the sky 
poured down in a truly Australian shower, 
though no clouds were visible; but soon this 
ceased, and full of the brightest hopes, I had 
an open cab called, and hastened to the con- 
cert-hall. But, oh! what a discomfiture, unm 


asked me, without longer preface, what pecu-| heard of in the annals of musical adventures! 
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Half an hour before the beginning of the per- 
formance, on the way to Australian fame and 
its golden reward, I was upset by the stupid 
driver, and lay in the mud of Sydney. What 
a fall! my dress-coat and gloves were spoiled, 
and the question arose how to remedy the loss. 
Like King Richard, I raved through the 
streets, “ A dress-coat, a dress-coat! a king- 
dom for a dress coat!” A German tailor too 
pity on my despair, and with truly German 
amiability he sold me for L.8 a dress-coat—not 

recisely black, but light-blue, with yellow 

uttons, and not exactly fitting me: still it was 
a dress-coat. I now hastened to the Royal 
Victoria Theatre. 

The house was half empty when I arrived : 
the overture of La Gazza Ladra was just 
verging to its end, and the curtain was raised. 
I stepped forth, made a respectful bow, and 
was about to put my fiddle-stick in motion, 
when suddenly an outburst of indignation was 
heard in the dress-circle, and I was ordered to 
withdraw. Confused and surprised by such a 
greeting, I retired bashfully; and behind the 
scenes the manager received me with a des- 
perate countenance, and the most serious 
reproaches, for having dared to insult the 
gentry of the city, the best society of the anti- 
podes, by appearing without gloves, and in a 
sky-blue dress-coat. Indeed, it was too bad ; 
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but what could Ido? Ina few words I told 
him of my mishap, whilst the audience shouted, 
“ The conductor.” He made his appearance, 
and related in a confused way the saa 
story of my two dress-coats ; adding an extem- 
porized biography of myself, and suggesting to 
the honorable company that, under such cir 
cumstances, a genius might be forgiven for his 
want of courtesy even to so distinguished an 
audience ; and he wound up his speech by 
asking whether the ladies and gentlemen would 
allow Mr. Hauser to play or not. ~“‘ Yes,” re- 
plied a voice from the dress-circle; and “ Yes, 
yes!” was the general shout throughout the 
assembly. 

I was rather nervous at my second a 
ance on the scene of action, but with the 
Siciliana I made a bold attack on the ears of 
the punctillious public. Tremendous applause 
rewarded and encouraged me; and when I 
struck up Rule Britannia, with Onslow’s vari- 
ations, the audience grew rapturous, and the 
ladies in the dress-circle clapped their hands, 
and said, “ Very fine !” 

The concert, in short, which had began un- 
der such ominous forebodings, ended in the 
most gratifying way. The public seemed to 
be content, and all the places for my next per- 
formance are taken pt paid for. 





COMFORT. 


Hast thou o’er the clear heaven of thy soul 
Seen tempests roll ? 
Hast thou watch’d all the hopes thou would’st 
have won 
Fade, one by one ? 
Wait till the clouds are past, then raise thine 


eyes 
To bluer skies ! 


Hast thon gone sadly through a dreary night, 
And found no light ; 
No guide, no star, to cheer thee through the 
plain— 
No friend, save pain ? 
Wait, and thy soul shall see, when most forlorn, 
Rise a new morn. 


Hast thou beneath another's stern control 
Bent thy sad soul, 

And wasted sacred hopes and precious tears ? 
Yet calm thy fears, 

For thou canst gain even from the bitterest part, 
A stronger heart ! 


Has Fate o’erwhelm’d thee with some sudden 
blow ? 
Let thy tears flow; 





But know when storms are past, the heavens 
appear 
More pure, more clear ; 
And hope, when Prthest from their shining rays, 
For brighter days. 


Hast thou found life a cheat, and worn in vain 
Its iron chain ? 

Hast thy soul bemt beneath earth’s heavy bond ¢ 
Look thou beyond ; 

If life is bitter there for ever shine 
Hopes more divine ! 


Art thou alone, and does thy soul complain 
It lives in vain ? 

Not vainly does he live who can endure. 
O be thou sure, 

That he who hopes and suffers here can earn 
A sure return. 


Hast thou found nought within thy troubled life 
Save inward strife ? 

Hast thon found all she promised thee, Deceit, 
And Hope a cheat ? 

Endure, me there shall dawn within thy breast 


ternal rest ! 
Household Words, 
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From the Times, 13 Aug. 
WAR OVER ALL EUROPE. 


THE status quo, as it is called for want of a 
better name, is not always easy to preserve 
even in time of the profoundest peace. In- 
deed, it would be difficult to name any year 
since 1815 in which the existing state of Eu- 
rope was not seriously threatened from one 

uarter or another. With one nation con- 
tinually sickening, and another, as it imagined, 
in a vigorous infancy ;/with one nation always 
changing its Government, and another believ- 
ing its Sovereign to be either a vicar of the 
ALMIGHTY or a sort of natural demigod ; with 
a revolution here, a civil war there ; a Queen 
in her teens, or a King in his dotage ; one 
State expelling the Jesuits, and another invit- 
ing them; there really never has been a time, 
and there never will be, when Europe may be 
said to repose, and the balance of power be- 
come a state of rest. With the certainty that 
there will always be some considerable change 
or another before the expiration of a twelve- 
month, and that change not a casual, unfore- 
seen one, but the legitimate result of causes now 
visibly in operation, itis obviously impossible to 
escape responsibility. Life is an affair of mo- 
tion, in polities as well as in physics; and the 
greatest change is that which follows the great- 
est cessation of movement and power. We 
must either live or die, and if we live it must 
be a life of progress and change. Apart from 
the morbid and accidental causes of change 
which some people think ought either to be 
suppressed, if possible, or not to be taken into 
account, every nation in Europe has some in- 
stinct, some tradition, some dream, some des- 
tiny, which it believes to be not morbid, nor 
adventitious, nor separable, but part of its very 
being, and the most glorious part. It has to 
diffuse freedom, or to suppress license ; to teach 
nations to govern themselves, or to bow to an 
imperial will; it has to propagate a religious 
faith, or an intellectual school; it has to assim- 
ilate discordant races, or to revive a lost na- 
tionality. Could Europe rest, could any Gov- 
ernment be content to look on, even in that 
very pause faction will find its opportunity, 
and supply the universal and inextinguishable 
love of change with the excitement in cannot 
get from foreign politics or war. 

There is, then, a downright absurdity, natu- 
ral enough in such politicians as Mr. Bowyer, 
but rather out of place in statesmen like Lord 
J. Russell, in attempting to throw on the Min- 
istry charged with the conduct of this war 
the additional responsibility of all that may 
happen in all the nations of Europe for the 
next ten or we ree We repeat, there 
is not a nation of Europe in which some great 
change was not quite possible, not to say pro- 
bable, even if we had remained at peace with 





Russia; and it is impossible to carry on 
the war so as not to affect these tendencies 
to change in one way or another. But the 
whole of the continent is in such a case that 
it must be either for us or against us; there is 
no middle course ; -_ if z= abstain from us- 
ing any aid at our disposal from any scruple 
of tanabenmen, we shall find it soon on he 
enemy’s side. The whole of the continent is 
threatened by the ambition of Russia ; it offers 
no resistance, because it is divided and weak. 
It is that division of States and councils that 
encourages Russia, and suggests the hope of 
her mighty unity one day swallowing up the 
whole crowd of smaller States. In fact, that 
is the reason why the great task has fallen 
upon the Western Powers. It would be hard 
indeed if, on the one hand, the cause of Eu- 
ropean liberty is to be crushed by division, 
and the greater States are to be cha with 
an onerous duty, because it is too much for the 
smaller ones; and on the other hand, we are 
not to avail ourselves of that universal love 
of freedom and hatred of tyranny which rises 
above mere national considerations, and binds 
together in one cause the subjects of different 
Governments. It is quite ible that the 
presence of Italians, Poles, Hungarians, and 
we know not what nations, in our armies may 
have some effect on the public opinion and 
fortunes of Europe; it is possible that, as the 
French Revolution was greatly aided by the 
soldiers who had helped the Americans in the 
War of Independence, so the employment of 
foreigners in the cause of the Western Pow- 
ers may lead to political changes. That is 
quite possible, and, if it is idle to expect much 
result on the fortunes of Europe from an 
Italian or Polish brigade, it is also idle to ex- 
pect no result at all. We do not, indeed, ex- 
pect that any soldiers regularly trained to war, 
and accustomed to encounter their foes in the 
face of day, will be therefore the more dispos- 
ed to the crimes that have hitherto disgraced 
the Italian name. No man who has crossed 
bayonets, stormed a breach, charged into the 
heart of a hostile force, or done any other 
deed of arms, will condescend afterwards to 
assassination. With Lord Palmerston, we cer- 
tainly believe that a — soldier is likely to 
bea subject, and a citizen—in fact, 
a trend of ae. Tadect there are few men 
who would not be improved by a military 
training. Yet, if an Italian brigade should 
eventually be found a useful auxiliary to the 
cause of Italian freedom, we see no reason on 
that account to deprecate the aid of Italians 
If we do not wy Italy it is an element 
against us. Its divisions detract from the 
strength of our cause. So, as Italy must be 
for us or against us, we will choose the for 
mer, and throw upon those who have dracged 
us into war—the Russians themsel ves—all the 
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[NAPOLEON I. 


responsibility of emptoying independent States 
not actually engaged in the quarrel. 

If the state of Europe were everywhere 
quite satisfactory, if Germany were making a 
sure progrees to independence, Italy to relig- 
ious toleration and political prudence, and 
oun the Spanish — to stability and 
self-respect, we might perhaps think it worth 
while to compare the uncertain advantage of 
war with the certainty of interrupting the gen- 
eral improvement. But there is nothing so 
very desirable in the condition of these coun- 
tries—nothing to be retained at all costs, noth- 
ing that can be set against the necessity laid 
upon us of vindicating the liberty of Europe. 
We see in the condition of these countries our 
own danger and the danger of Europe, and 
cannot consider that what is so dangerous can 
be worth preserving at the serious cost of al- 
lowing the destruction of an ally and the tri- 
umph of an aggressor. What if it were only 
too certain that as the war goeson it will absorb 
all the nations of Europe in the quarrel, and 
that no vacillation, no selfishness, no divisions, 
not even insignificance, can rescue a State 
from theconflict? That is no more than what 
occurred in the last war, and even Mr. Glad- 
stone himself, with his reference to Lord 
Chatham, can hardly point to a time when we 
could have receded with honor, or even with 
a certainty of peace, from that protracted con- 
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test. We shall be thought to be only making 
the best of a bad thing if we assert that war 
is a necessity of human affairs, and, like the 
thunder or the fury of the elements, has its 
mission to purify, to quicken, and even to de- 
stroy. But that is the plain fact. War may 
be postponed, and sometimes is postponed too 
long; but hitherto it has always come, soon or 
late; and it has never been difficult to assign 
the causes of the inevitable visitation. Twen- 
ty years ago, had we listened to enthusiasts, we 
should have declared war against _ Russia. 
More than twenty years ago she exacted from 
the weakness of Turkey terms which were inju- 
rious and insulting to Europe. Our patience, 
—our submission, as it may almost be called 
—has not purchased any pause to her ambi- 
tion, or any slackening of her preparations ; 
nor has it prevented the other countries of 
Europe from suffering their own share of cala- 
mity. At length there is no choice left. We 
have had to resist an act of insolence, which, 
under the circumstances, could only be con- 
sidered as an invasion of Europe. We have 
to do so with the prospect of all Europe hav- 
ing ultimately to lend perhaps no willing hand 
to its own deliverance. We cannot avoid it, 
or altogether lament it. If it is worth the 
while of England and France to fight the bat- 
tle of Europe, it is worth the while of Europe 
to do and sufler something for herself. 





From the Transcript. 
NAPOLEON I. AND RUSSIA. 


WE are indebted to an esteemed contribu- 
tor for the following translation of an extract 
from the closing chapter of a “ History of the 
Campaign in Russia, in 1812,” by M. Emille 
Marea de St. Hilaire, published in Paris in1846. 
The author, well known for his thorough ac- 
} epee with the history of the period 

ut which he writes, surveys his theme from 
ahigh stand-point, and appears to have formed 
an impartial and accurate estimate of the con- 
sequences both to France and to Russia, of that 
campaign, — which wrought an entire change 
in the politics of Europe, made the Muscovite 
Empire the first continental power, and placed 
the Czar, up to that time an ally of France, at 
the head of that league of kings and petty 
— which ended in the destruction of the 

pire and the dismemberment of France. 


How far the predictions of the writer are to be| them from 
| fate, which change in a moment the condition 


Verified, is a problem which seems likely to be 


solved by passing events in Eastern Europes — 
“They have read history to little purpose 


who compare the defeat of the little Swedish 








army under Charles XIL at Pultowa, with our 
retreat from Russia. To find anything analo- 
gous to the ruin and disaster attending the 
formidable invasion of 1812, it is necessary to 
go back to remote antiquity — to the time of 
Xerxes, whose almost numberless fleets and ar- 


mies were scattered and annihilated by the pa- 


triotic valor of the Greeks, and by the storms 
of the Aigean Sea. The expedition to Russia 
affords a grand and sublime lesson both for 
peoples and for kings. The peoples will learn 
from it that a brave nation need never aban- 
don itself to despair, and that it ever contains 
within itself the means of ee its own 
honor, and of successfully resisting all attempts 
to reduce it to a state of v: Kings, in 
reflecting upon it, will be driven to the convic- 
tion, that neither the number of their chariots, 
nor the multitude of their battalions, nor that 
assurance, which an uninterrupted succession 
of victories gives to the conquerors, can shield 

those mischances, those caprices of 


of empires and transform the palms and lau- 
rels of victory into the Sitened ayyrees 
“* homme s’agite et Dieu mene tout, (Man 
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roposes, but God disposes,) says Bossuet, and 
Tie truth and justness of the eloquent descrip- 
tion of the course of events in this world, have 
been consecrated anew by our fatal Russian 
campaign. Indeed, it seems as if the most 
magnificent, most numerous, and best ap- 
pointed army which France ever set on foot, 
was destined to perish amidst the frozen steppes 
of Muscovy, in order that the Russian power, 
unknown in Europe before the sixteenth cen- 
tury, should take its place, at one step, in the 
front rank among the nations of the world. 
Nay, more, the inheritance of Peter the Great 
has already exceeded the limits of political 
grandeur which its illustrious founder had as- 
signed to it. , 

“ Two great powers, this day, divide between 
them the empire of the world. England is the 
queen and tyrant of the seas; Russia is the 
sovereign of the European and Asiatic conti- 
nents. With one hand she reaches the ram- 

rts of Constantinople; with the other, she 
oun upon the provinces of the Celestial Em- 

ire. Both Turkey and China will one day 
me her prey ; and, far richer and of wider 
extent than the old Roman Empire, Russia will 
read over the two hemispheres; from the 
yet to the Rhine, from the Black Sea to 
Kamschatka, from Finland to India, she will 
plant her standards, and end by demolishing, 
iece-meal, the colossal mercantile power of | 

ughty and arrogant England. 

he expedition to Russia accelerated, by 
three centuries, the future destinies of Mus-) 
covy. The frightful and lingering agonies of”, 
that calamitous battle of three months’ duration, | 
dissipated forever the prestige which sur- 
rounded our colors, and revealed to the Rus- 
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sians the vast extent of their own power and 
resources. Napoleon did for them more than 
Peter the Great; by that series of great bat- 
tles which decided the destinies of the world, 
he civilized, so to , those wild hordes, 
‘which had been collected from the remotest 
parts of the Ukraine and from Tartary, from 
the banks of the Wolga and the Borysthenes, 
trembling with fear to meet us in mortal com- 
bat. These same barbarians saw us fly before 
them ; and not us aolne, but the troops of all 
Europe: for Swiss, Spaniards, Portuguese, 
Italians, Bavarians, Austrians, Prussians, etc. ; 
all contributed to swell the ranks of that grand 
army of almost fabulous numbers. They soon 
came to look without blanching, upon that 
eagle, whose now harmless glances inspired 
nothing but pity — that eagle which at Auster- 
litz, at _Eylau, and at Moskwa had thundered 
over their heads, but which now had scarce 
strength enough to escape from the arrows of 
the descendants of Gehimin and of Attila. 
We repeat it, Russia owes to Napoleon the 
knowledge of the secret of her colossal strength, 
the development of her glory and of her influ- 
ence ; and if, at some future time a philosopher- 
king should mount the throne of the Czars, he 
will not hesitate to erect, on the banks of the 
Neva, a funereal monument to the memory of 


| that great captain, who lost, amidst the flames 


of Moscow and the ice of the Beresina, the 
iron crown of Charlemagne and the golden 
crown of Hugh Capet, the keys of Rome and 
Paris, of and perhaps also the liberties of Eu- 
rope. But let us bow before the impenetra- 
ble decrees of Providence, and repeat with 
Bossuet : —‘? homme s'agite et Dieu mene 
tout.” W. 





Ka erposcorg.—I had always supposed that 
the kaleidoscope was the invention of Sir D. 
Brewster, but having met with the following pas- 
sage in the Arcana Celestia of Swedenborg, a 
led to think that that instrument was an anterior 
invention: this is quite possible, although the 
fact might be unknown to Sir David. To my- 
self it appears, that by the optical cylinder alluded 
to in the following extract, nothing else can be 
intended but the kaleidoscope. I give the pas- 
sage as it occurs in the English translation, but 
possibly a reference to the original Latin would 
enable us better to decide the question. 

Swedenborg is describing the difference be- 
tween the literal and internal sense of the word, 
showing that in the literal sense, particularly of | 
the prophetical parts of the Old Testament, 





‘ 
or internal sense, when perceived by the angels 
and enlightened mortals, appears most beautiful 
and delightful ; and he proceeds to illustrate the 
difference thus :— 


“ Some idea of it may be conceived by those 
who have seen optical cylinders in the museums 
of the curious, in which are represented beauti- 
ful images from monstrous projections of objects 
placed around them; for although these projec- 
tions appear destitute of form or order, like acci- 
dental marks or scratches, still when they are 
concentrated in the cylinder, they represent there 
a neat and handsome picture.”—Arcana Celestia, 
1781. 


Perhaps some of your readers may be able to 


“scarcely anything appears but a somewhat, irre-| throw further light on this subject—Notes and 
gular and without order;” whereas its spiritual | Queries. 
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From Household Words. 
THE CHILD-SEER. 


Tnx little story I am going to tell, is a true 
story of pioneer life in America. It is known 
to many descendants of the early settlers 
among whom it happened, and I write it in 
that country. 

One of the darkest pages in American his- 
tory is that relating to the sufferings of the 
inhabitants of Tryon county, New York, 
during the war ot the revolution, from the 
attacks of the Indians and Royalists under 
the Mohawk chief Brant and the more savage 
Captain Walter Butler. Early in the war, 
Cherry Valley was selected as a place of 
refuge and defence for the inhabitants of the 
smaller and more exposed settlements. Block- 
houses were built, fortifications were thrown 
up, and finally, a fort was erected, under the 
direction of General La Fayette. The inhab- 
itants of the surrounding settlements came 
in and lived for several months asin garri- 
son, submitting to strict military regulations. 
Among the families which took temporary 
refuge in this fort, was that of Captain 
Robert Lindsay, formerly a British officer,— 
brave and adventurous, who, only at the 
entreaty of his wife, had left his farm 
which stood in a lonely unprotected situa- 
tion, several miles from any settlement. 
This Captain Lindsay was a reserved, me- 
lancholy man, about whom the simple and 
honest pioneers wondered and speculated not 
alittle. [fis language and manner bespoke 
at once the man of education and breeding. 
His wife, though a quiet, heroic woman, was 
evidently a lady by nature and association. 

Captain Lindsay had a native love of soli- 

tude and adventure,—the first requisites for 
a pioneer; and for several years no other 
reason was known for his seeking the wilds, 
and exposing his tender family to all the 
perils and privations of a frontier life. But 
at length an emigrant coming from his native 
place, in the Highlands of Scotland, brought 
the story of his exile, which was briefly this: 
—Captain Lindsay, when a somewhat dissi- 
pated young man, proud and passionate, had 
quarrelled with a brother-officer, an old friend, 
ata mess-dinner. Both officers had drunk 
freely; and their difference was aggravated 
by hot-brained, half-drunken partisans. In- 
sulting words were exchanged, and a duel on 
the spot was the consequence. Lindsay 
escaped with a slight wound; but his sword 
jerced the heart of his friend. He was 
urried away to a secure hiding-place, but 
not before he had learned that in the 
first matter of dispute he had been in the 
wrong. 

Lindsay made all the reparation in his 
power, by transferring his paternal estate, for 





the term of his dwn lifetime, to the homeless 
widow and young daughter of his friend. 
Then, with his wife’s small property, and the 
price of his commission, he secretly emigrated 
to America. He left his family in New York, 
while he went up the Hudson, purchased a 
small farm, and built a house for their recep- 
tion. He was accompanied in this expedition 
by an old family servitor; who, with true 
Highland fidelity, clung to his unfortunate 
master with exemplary devotion. 

Mrs. Lindsay’s heart sank within her when 
she found that her new home was so far from 
any settlement,—literally in the wilderness ; 
but she understood her husband’s misan- 
thropic gloom, almost amounting to melan- 
choly madness, and did not murmur. Yet 
her forest home was very beautiful,—a small 
valley-farm, surrounded by densely-wooded 
hills, dark gorges, and mossy dells. The 
house was a rough, primitive-looking struc- 
ture, containing but three small apartments 
and a low chamber, or rather loft. But it 
was comfortably and securely built; and, 
overhung by noble trees, and overrun by 
wild vines, was not unpicturesque. Under the 
tasteful care of Mrs. Lindsay, a little garden 
soon sprang up around it, where, among many 
strange plants, bloomed a few familiar flowers, 
whose fragrance seemed to breathe of home, 
like the sighs of an exile’s heart. 

The family at the period of their taking 
refuge in the fort at Cherry Valley, con- 
sisted of three sons and an infant daughter 
(the last, born in America), the man Davie, 
and a maid-servant. Douglas, the elder 
son, a lad of twelve or thirteen, was a 
brave, high-spirited, somewhat _self—willed 
boy, tall and handsome, and the especial 
pride of his mother: not alone because he 
was her first-born, but because he most 
vividly recalled to her heart, her husband 
in his happy days. Angus, the second son, 
was a slight, delicate, fair-haired boy, pos- 
sessing a highly sensitive and poetic nature. 
Unconsciously displaying at times singular 
and startling intuitions — dreaming uncom- 
prehended dreams, which were sometimes 
strangely verified, and uttering involuntary 
prophecies, which time often fulfilled —he 
was always spoken of as “a strange child,” 
and, for all his tender years and sweet pensive 
face, was regarded with a secret, shrinking 
awe, even by those nearest to him. In truth, 
the child seemed to be gifted with that 
weird, mysterious faculty known as second- 
sight. 

"sein the youngest son, his father’s own 
darling, was a sturdy, rosy-cheeked, curly- 
headed boy of five. Effie was yet at the 
mother’s breast, a little rosy bud of beauty,— 
a fair promise of infinite joy and comfort to 
her mother’s saddened heart. 
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As I have stated, this family took refuge 
in the fort, in the spring of seventeen hundred 
and seventy-eight, somewhat against the will 
of Captain Lindsay — who, as he remained 
neutral, had little fear of the Indians—and 
also of his eldest son, who fancied there was 
something cowardly in oe oe from their 
forest-home before it been attacked. 
The latter, however, was soon reconciled by 
the opportunity afforded him, for the first 
time for several years, of associating with 
lads of his own age, of whom there were 
a goodly number at the fort and settlement. 
The sports and exercises of the men and 
youth were entirely of a military character ; 
ani Douglas, who had inherited martial 
tastes from a long line of warlike ancestors, 
and who had been instructed by his father in 
military rules and evolutions, soon became 
the captain of a ‘company of boys, armed with 
formidable wooden guns, and fully equipped 
as mimic soldiers. Angus was made his lieu- 
tenant; but this was a piece of favoritism, 
the child having little taste or talent for the 
profession of arms. 

One bright May morning, as these young 
amateur fighters were we on the green 
before the fort, they had spectators whom 
they little suspected. Upon a hill, about a 
mile away, Joseph Brant had posted a large 
party of his braves, where, concealed by the 
thick wood, they were looking down on the 
settlement. It had been his intention to 
attack the fort that night; but this grand 
parade of light infantry deceived him. At 
that distance, he mistook the boys for men, 
and decided to defer the attack till he could 
aseertain, by his scouts, the exact strength 
of the place. In the meantime, he moved 
his party northward a few miles, to a point on 
the road leading from Cherry Valley to the 
Mohawk river, where he concealed them be- 
hind rocks and tree. At this spot, the road 

1 though a thick growth of evergreens, 
Bees a ton twilight, and wound along 
a precipice a hundred and fifty feet high, over 
which plunged a small stream in a cascade, 
called by the Indians Tekaharawa. 

Brant had doubtless received information 
that an American officer had ridden down 
from Fort Plain, on the Mohawk river, in the 
morning, to visit the fort, and might be ex- 
— to return before night. This officer 

come to inform the garrison that a 
regiment of militia would arrive the next 
day, and take up their quarters at Cherry 
Valley. His name was Lieutenant Wood- 
ville ; he was a young man of fortune,—gay, 

llant, handsome, and daring. He was 

ressed in a rich suit of velvet, wore a 
age hat and a jewel-hilted sword, and let 

is dark waving hair grow to a cavalierish 
length. He rode a full-blooded English horse, 
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which he managed with ease. This Lieutenant 
Woodville lingered so long at the settlement, 
that his friends tried to persuade him to re- 
main all night; but he laughed, and, as he 
mounted, flung down his portmanteau to one 
of them, saying, “I will call for that to-mor 
row.” When it was nearly sunset the little 
— came out into the court-yard to watch 

is departure. Among the spectators were 
the boy-soldiers whose parade of the morning 
had daunted even the terrible Brant. Fore- 
most stood the doughty Douglas, and by his 
side the timid Angus, gazing with childish 
curiosity on the dashing young officer, and 
marking with wondering delight his smiling 
mastery over his steed. 

Suddenly the boy passed his hand over his 
eyes, grew marble-white and rigid for an in- 
stant, then shuddered, and burst into tears. 
Before he could be questioned, he had quitted 
his brother, rushed forward, and was clinging 
to the lieutenant’s knee, crying in a tone of the 
most passionate entreaty, 

“ Oh, sir, ye maun stay here to-night—here, 
where a’ is safe! Dinna gang; they'll kill ye! 
Oh, dinna gang !” 

“ Who, my little lad, who’ll kill me ?” gently 
asked the officer, looking down into the de 
licate face of the boy, struck by its agonized 
expression. 

“ The Indians. They’re waitin’ for you in 
yon dark, awfu’ place by the falls,’ replied 
Angus, in a tone of solemnity. 

“ And how do you know all this, my little 
man ?” asked the officer, smiling. 

“IT hae seen them,” said Angus,in a low, 
hoarse tone, casting down his eyes and tremb- 
ling visibly. 

“ Seen them! When ?” 

“ Just noo. I saw them a’ as weel as I see 
you and the lave. It’s the guid God, may be, 
that sends the vision to save you frae death 
So, ye maun heed the warning, and not put 
your life in peril by riding up there, where 
they’re waitin’ for ye in the gloaming.” 

“ What is the matter with this child?” ex 
claimed Lieutenant Woodville, turning to a 
friend in the little crowd. The man, for an- 
swer, merely touched his forehead significantly. 
“Indeed! So young!” replied the officer. 
Then, laying bis hand gently on the head of 
the boy, and smiling pityingly into his wild 
beseeching eyes, he said, “ But indeed I must 
go, prophet of evil. Indians or no Indians, a 
soldier must obey orders, you know. Come, 
dry your tears, and I will bring you a pretty 
plume for your soldier-cap when I return 
Adieu, friends, until to-morrow !” 

Saying this, he bent to loosen Angus’s 
hands from the stirrup ; but the child chung 
convulsively, shrieking out his warnings ai 
entreaties, until his father broke through the 
crowd, and bore him forcibly away. 
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Lieutenant Woodville galloped off, with gav 
words of farewell; but, as some noticed, wi 
an unusual shadow on his handsome face. 

Mrs. Lindsay took Angus in her arms, and 
strove to soothe him in her quiet, loving way. 
Yet the child would not be cnuatheted: He 
hid his face in her bosom, sobbing and shud- 
dering, but saying nothing for several minutes. 
Then he shrieked out—* There! There! Oh, 
mither, they hae killed him! I hae seen him 

’ frae his horse. I see him noo, lying amang 

e briers, wi’ the red bluid rinning frae his 
head, down on to his braw soldier-coat. Oh, 
mither, I could na help it; he would na be- 
lieve the vision !” 

After this, the repose of a ‘tad certainty 
seemed to come upon the child, and, sobbing 
more and more softly, he fell asleep; but not 
until the return of Lieutenant Woodville’s 
horse, with an empty saddle stained with blood, 
had brought terrible confirmation of the vision. 
Next: morning, the body of the unfortunate 
young officer was found in the dark peas near 
the falls of the Tekaharawa. He had been 
shot and scalped by Brant himself. 

As may be supposed, this tragic verification 
of Angus Lindsay’s prophecy excited surprise 
and speculation, and caused the child to be re- 
garded with a strange interest, which, though 
not unfriendly, had in it too much of supersti- 
tious dread to be altogether kindly. The boy 
instinctively shrank from it, and grew more sad 
and reserved day by day. Some regarded the 
prediction as naturally resulting from the omni- 
present fear of savages—common to settlers’ 
children—taking more vivid form in the im- 
agination of a nervous and sickly boy, and the 
fate of Lieutenant Woodville as merely a re- 
markable coincidence. But, more shook their 
heads with solemn meaning, declaring the lad 
a young Wizard; and went so far as to inti- 
mate that the real wizard was the lad’s father, 
whose haughty and melancholy reserve was lit- 
tle understood by the honest settlers, and that 
poor little Angus was his victim: the one pos- 
sessed. 

The expression of this feeling—not in words, 
but in a sort of distrustful avoidance—made 
Mrs. Lindsay consent to the proposition of her 
husband to return to their home for the har- 
vest. Several families were venturing on this 
hazardous step, encouraged by the temporary 
tranquillity of the country, and thinking that 
their savage enemies had quenched their blood- 
thirst at Wyoming,—thus rather taking cour- 
age than warning by that fearful massacre. 

The Lindsays found their home asthey had 
left it three months before ; nothing had been 
molested ; they all speedily fell into their old 
in-door and out-door duties and amusements. 
And so passed a few weeks of quiet happiness. 
Captain Lindsay and his man always took their 
arms with them to the harvest fields, which 
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were in sight of the house. The two elder 
sons usually worked with their father. On the 
last day of the harvest, when little remained 
to be done, the boys asked permission to go tc 
a stream, about two miles away, to angle for 
trout. 

In his moody abstraction, or fearlessness, 
Captain Lindsay consented, and the boys set 
out in high glee. Little Archie, who was alap 
with his father for that day, begged to be taken 
with them; bit the lads did not wish to be so 
encumbered, and hurried away. Just as they 
were passing from the clearing into the little 
cow-path leading through the woods to ths 
creek, Angus looked back and saw the child 
standing by his father, in tears, gazing wistful- 
ly after his elder brothers. 

“ Ah, Douglas,” exclaimed he, “ let us tak’ 
Archie wi’ us. See how the puir bairn is 

ting.” 

“ No, no; he'll only fright the trout, and we 
canna wait. Come awa.” 

The lads reached the creek in safety, crept 
stealthily along its shaded banks, selected 
their places in silence, and flung their bai# 
upon the water. Douglas seemed to enjoy 
the sport keenly, but Angus was remorseful 
for having said nay to his little brother’s em 
treaty. 

* Ob, Douglas!” he exclaimed at last, “1 
canna forget Archie’s tearfu’, wistfu’ face. I’m 
sae sorry we left him !” 


“Dinna fash yer head about Archie, 
but mind yer fish!” replied Douglas impa- 
tiently. 


Angus was silent for another half-houn 
Then he suddenly gave a short, quick cry, made 
a start forward, and peered anxiously down 
into the water. 

“ What noo?” said Douglas, petulantly, 
for the cry and movement had scared a 
ews trout that seemed just about to take his 

“Oh, brother,” answered Angus trembling, 
“T ha’ seen Archie’s bonnie face in the bu 
and it had sic a pale, frightened look. I doubts 
something awfu’ has happened! Let us gang 
hame.” 

Douglas laughed as he replied, “It’s yer 
own face ye saw in the burn, and no Archie’a 
How could it be his, when he’s maist twa mile 
awa?” 

“T dinna ken, Douglas,” replied An 
gus, humbly, “but I maun believe it was 
Archie’s face. There it comes again! And 
father’s, and Davie’s! Oh, brother, the In- 
dians !” 

Shrieking out these words, the r 
staggered Senthe and fainted. PDeugias, 
though a good deal alarmed, had sufficient pre 
sence of mind to apply nature’s remedy, for 
tunately near at hand; and under a copious 
sprinkling of cold water, Angus speedily re 
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vived. Douglas no longer resisted his entrea- 
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say’s brow seemed more awfully stern in ite 


ties, but silently gathering up their fishing) light, and his unclosed eyes shone with ah icy 


tackle, and taking their string of trout, set out 
for home, walking slowly, and supporting the 
trembling stepsof his brother. As they near- 
ed the borders of the clearing, where they 
were to come in sight of the harvest-fields 
and their home, Angus absolutely shook, 
and even the cheek of the bold Douglas grew 
white. 

The first sight which met their eyes, on their 
emerging from the wood, was their house in 
flames, with a party of fiendish savages danc- 
ing and howling around it. The boys shrank 
back into the wood ; and, crouching down to- 

ther beneath a thick growth of underbrush, 

ay sobbing and shuddering in their grief and 


r. 

At length, Angus gave a start and whisper- 
ed joyfully, “ Oh, brother, I’ve seen mither, 
and wee Effie, and Jenny—an’ they’re a’ safe 
—hid away in the bushes, like us.” 

“ But do you see father, and Archie, and 
auld Davie ? ” asked Douglas, believing at last, 
in the second-sight of his young brother. 

“ No, no,” replied Angus mournfully, “ I can- 
na see them ony mair. They maun bea’ dead, 
Douglas.” 

“T'll no believe that,” said the elder brother, 
proudly ; “ father and Davie baith had their 
arms wi’ them. Davie is no’a bad fighter, an! 
ye ken a braver soldier could na be found in 
a’ the world than father.” 

They lay thus talking in fearful whispers, 
and weeping silently, until the shouts of the 
savages died away, and silence fell with the 
twilight, over the little valley. Then, slowly 
and cautiously they crept from their hicing- 
place, and stole through the harvest-fields to 
the spot where they had left their father and 
little brother, and Davie. 

And they were all there—dead. They a 
red to have fallen together—faithful old 
vie lay across his master’s knees, which.he 

seemed embracing in death. Little Archie had 
evidently lingered longest alive ; his flesh was 
yet soft and slightly warm, and he had crept 
to his father’s arms, and lay partly across his 
breast. 

All, even to the sinless baby, had been tom- 
ahawked. Yet, bathed in blood, as they were, 
the poor boys could not believe them dead, 
but clasped their stiffened hands, and kissed 
their lips, felt for their heart-beats, and called 
them by their names in every accent of love 
and sorrow. At last, finding all their frenzied 
efforts vain, they abandoned themselves utter- 
ly to grief. 

The moon rose upon them thus—weeping 
wildly over their murdered father and brother 
—stained with their blood, and shuddering 
with their death-chill. Never did the moon 
look on 4 more desolate group. Captain Lind- 


. 





gleam. Archie’s still tearful face showed most 
piteously sad; while the agonized faces of the 
two young mourners, now bent over their dead, 
now lifted despairingly toward heaven, seemed 
to have grown strangely old in that time of 
terror and horror, and bitter grieving. Thus 
the hours wore on ; and, at ast, from utter 
exhaustion, they slept—the living with the 
dead. 

They were awakened by the warm sunlight 
and the birds who sang—how strange it seem- 
ed !—as gayly asever,in the neighboring wood. 
The boys raised their heads and looked, each 
into the other’s sad face, and then on the dead, 
in the blank, speechless anguish of their re- 
newed grief. Douglas was the first to speak. 
* Come, brother,” he said, in a calm tone, “ we 
maun be men 200, let us gang back to the fort: 
may be we shall find mither there wi’ Jenny 
and the bairnie, "gin you’re sure ye saw them 
a’ in yer vision ?” 

“ But we canna leave these here to their 
lane,” said Angus. 

“ We maun leave them; we are no’ big 
enough to bury them; but we’ll cover them 
ower wi’ leaves and the branches o’ the pines, 
and when we get to the fort, we'll ask the sok 
diers to come and make graves for them. Come 
wi’ me, Angus dear.” 

Angus took Douglas’s hand and rose ; but 
soon staggered and fell, murmuring, “ O 
brother ! I’m sair faint and ill. I think I 
am dying. Stay wi’ me a little while, and 
then ye may cover us a’ up togither and gang 
awa’.” 

“ Dinna say sic sorrowful things, Angus; 
yer no dying, puir laddie ; yer but fainting w? 
hunger, and I the same,” said Douglas, in a tone 
of hopeless despondency. Just at the moment, 
his eye fell on a small hand-basket, in which 
the laborers were accustomed to take their 
luncheon to the harvest field. It was now | 
ing where the dead had left it, against a pile 
of wheat sheaves, and was found to contain 
some fragments of bread and meat, of which 
they partook. 

Somewhat refreshed, the boys set about 
their melancholy duty. They did not attempt 
to move the bodies from the positions in 
which they had found them; they left little 
Archie on his father’s breast, and faithful old 
Davie with his face hid against his master’s 
knees. 

Douglas took out his pocket-knife to sever a 
lock of hair from his father’s and his little broth 
er’s heads for mementos. “ Oh! dinna tak’ that 
lock, Douglas,” said Angus, with a shudder, 
“ did ye na see the bluid on it ?” 

Alas! it was difficult to find a lock on the 
head of either father or child not darkened and 
stiffened with gore. 














THE CHILD-SEER. 
When they had taken the last look, the last , 


kiss, and had completed their mound of boughs 
and leaves, the two children knelt beside it, 
and prayed. Surely the God of the fatherless 
was near them. Better in His sight, their pi- 
ous care of the dead, than the most pompous 
funeral obsequies: sweeter to Him the simple 
prayer they sobbed into his ear, than the grand- 
est requiem. 

It was nearly noon when the boys left the 
little valley, and took their way toward the 
fort. They had first visited the ruins of their 
house, and searched around them and the gar- 
den, diligently, but vainly, for any trace of their 
mother, and nurse, and sister. From a tree in 
the little orchard, they filled their basket with 

7 and set forth. 

hey had advanced but a mile or two on the 
dark, winding, forest path, when they heard 
before them the sound of footsteps and voices. 
In their sudden terror, thinking only of sav- 
ages, they fled into the thickest recesses of the 
wood. When their alarm had passed, and 
they sought to regain the path, they found to 
their grief and dismay that they had lost 
it. Still they kept on—apparently at random 
—but angel-guided, it seemed, in the direc- 
tion of the fort. Yet night came upon them 
in the dense, gloomy wood ; and, at last, very 
weary and sorrowful, they sank down, mur- 
mured their broken prayers, and clasped in 
each other’s arms fell into a chill and troubled 
aleep. 

Douglas was wakened in the early morning, 
by a touch on his shoulder. He sprang to his 
feet, and confronted — Brant ! ehind the 
chief stood a small band of savage attendants, 
eagerly eyeing the young “ pale-faces,” as 
though their fingers itched to be among their 
curls. 

“Who are you?” asked the warrior, 
sternly. 

“IT am Douglas Lindsay; and this is my 
brother, Angus Lindsay.” 

“Ts Captain Lindsay your father ?” 

“ He was our father,” replied Douglas with a 
passionate burst of \ears; “but ye ken weel 
enough we hae no father noo, sin’ ye’ve mur- 
dered him. Ay, and puir old Davie, and the 
wee bairn Archie, ye divils!” 

“ No, boy,” replied Brant, in a not ungentle 
tone, “ we did not murder your father. I am 
sorry to hear that he has been killed. He was 
a brave man, and never took part with the 
rebels. I promised him my protection. It 
must have been some of Captain Butler’s 
men: they are about now. would have 
risked my life to have saved his. - I will 
protect his children. Where were you go- 
in ? ” 

“ To the fort,” put in little Angus, eagerly ; 
“may be we shall find mither and Effie, and 
Jenny a’ there. Oh! Mister Thayendenaga, 
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tak’ us to the fort, if its no’ too far, for we has 
lost our way.” 

Brant—who was an educated man, and had 
little of the Indian in his appearance or speech, 
smiled to hear himself addressed by his pomp- 
ous Indian name (a stroke of policy on the 
lad’s part), and replied: “ That is easy to do. 
Cherry Valley is just over the hill; only a 
little way off. Let us go.” 

Saying this, and briefly commanding his 
warriors to remain where they were, until he 
should return—an order received in sullen si- 
lence by the savages, who glared ferociously 
upon their lost prey—the chief strode forward 
through the forest, followed by the two boys. 
When they reached the brow of the hill over- 
looking the settlement, he paused and said, “I 
had better not go any further. I will wait 
here till I see you safe. Good bye! Tell 
your mother that Brant did not kill her brave 
husband. Say he’s sorry about it—go.” 

The children sought to express their thanks, 
but he waved them away, and stood with fold- 
ed arms under the shade of a gigantic 
watching them as they descended the hill. 


Mrs. Lindsay’s part in the sad story is soon 
told. On the day of the massacre she heard 
the firing in the harvest-field, and, from the 
windows of the house, witnessed the brief 
struggle of her husband and Davie with their 
foes. The fearful sight at first benumbed 
every faculty — but one cry from her baby 
roused her from her stupor of grief and terror. 
She snatched the infant from the cradle, and 
rushed with it into the woods, followed by 
Jenny, the maid. The two women concealed 
themselves so effectually in the thick under- 
brush, that they remained undiscovered, though 
the shouts of the savages came to their ears 
with horrible distinctness, and even the blaze 
of their burning home reddened the sunlight 
that struggled through the thick foliage above 
them. 

When, at length, the party left the littl 
valley, it passed within a few yards of the fa- 
gitives, O, how fervently the mother thanked 

od that her baby slept tranquilly on her 
bosom, and by no cry betrayed their hiding 
ae They did not venture to leave their 
eafy sanctuary until evening. They were on 
the side of the clearing opposite the harvest 
fields, and near the road leading to Cherry 
Valley. This they found, and set out at once 
for the settlement, which they reached in safety 
about midnight, and were kindly received at 
one of the fortified houses. The next day a 
party of brave men, moved by the passionate 
entreaties of the two women, set out on what 
was thought a hopeless search for Capt. Lindsay, 
his sons and servant. They reached the har 
vest fields safely, found there the bodies as they 
had been left, hastily buried them ; and, after 
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vainly seeking for the missing boys, returned 
to Cherry Valley, taking a dread certainty and 
a faint hope to the afflicted wife and mother. 

Prostrated by lier fearful bereavement, yet 
not wholly despairing, worn with cruel anxie- 
ties and fatigues, Mrs. Lindsay at last slept, 
watched over by her faithful nurse. She 
awoke in the early morning, raised herself 
eagerly from her pillow, looked around, and 
then sank back in tears. 

“Oh! Jenny,” said she, “I hae had sic a 
blessed dream! I dreamed I saw my twa 
boys—only twa noo, Jenny—my brave Dou- 

lass, and the bonnie Angus—coming over the 

ill wi’ the sunrise. But they'll no’ come on 
mair—they are a’ taken frae me—a’ but this 
wee bit bairnie,” she murmured, pressing her 
babe to her bosom, and sprinkling its brow 
with the bitter baptism of her tears. For 
some minutes she lay thus, weeping with all 
that fresh realization of sorrow and desolation 
which comes with the first awakening from 
sleep after a great bereavement. Then she 
arose and tottered away from the bed, saying, 
lift the window, Jenny; I maun look on the 
hill of my dream.” 

Jenny obeyed, and supported her mistress, 
as she looked out on the lovely landscape, 
kindling in the light of an August morning. 

“ Ah, Jenny,” she said, “ it is a’ as 1 dreamed 
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—the yellow corn on the hill-side, and the 
dark pines above—the soft blue of the sky— 
the clouds a’ rosy and golden, and the glory 0” 
the sunlight spread a’ abroad, like the smile o’ 
the Lord on this wicked and waefu’ world! 
And, look !— look! Oh! mercifu’ God, — 
there are the bairns !” 


This history, fortunately, has nothing to do 
with the terrible massacres and burnings, 
which, a few months later, desolated Cherry 
Valley and the neighboring settlements. Mrs, 
Lindsay and her children were then safe in the 
city of New York. Immediately on the close 
of the war they returned to their friends in 
Scotland. 

Among the Highlands Angus Lindsay lost — 
his extreme delicacy of health; with it, gradu 
ally, his mysterious faculty; yet, he was ever 
singularly sensitive, thoughtful, and imagine 
tive ; and when he grew into manhood, though 
not recognized as a seer or a prophet, he was 
accorded atitle which comprehended the great- 
est attributes of both—Poet. 

Mrs. Lindsay returned to the family estate 
with her children ; but the widow of her hus- 
band’s friend was not deprived of her sad 
sanctuary, to which she had finally a dearer, if 
not a more sacred right, as the home of her 
daughter, the wife of Douglas Lindsay. 
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“Tr I were a noble lady, 
And he a peasant born, 
With nothing but his good right hand 
Between him and world’s scorn— 
Oh, I would speak so humble, 
And I would smile so meek, 
And cool with tears this fierce hot flush 
He left upon my cheek. 
Bing heigh, sing ho, my bonnie, bonnie boat, 
Let’s watch the anchor weighed : 
For he is a great sea-captain, 
And I a fisher-maid. 


“Tf I were a royal princess, 
And he a captive poor, 

I would cast down these steadfast eyes, 
Unbar this bolted door, 

And walking in the whole world’s sight, 
Low on his feet would fall ; 

Sceptre and crown and womanhood, 
My king should take them all! 

Bing heigh, sing ho, my bonnie, bonnie boat, 
Alone with sea and sky, 

For he is a bold sea-captain, 
A fisher-maiden I. 


“Tf I were a saint in heaven, 
And he a sinner pale, 
Whom good men passed with face avert, 
And left him to his bale, 
Mine eyes they should weep rivers, 
My voice reach that great Throne, 
Beseeching—* Oh, be merciful ! 
Make thou mine own, Thine own !” 
Sing heigh, sing ho, my bonnie, bonnie boat. 
Love only cannot fade : 
Though he is a bold sea-captain, 
And I a fisher-maid.” 


Close stood the young sea-captain, 
His tears fell fast as rain, 

“Tf I have sinned, I'll sin no more— 
God judge between us twain !” 

The gold ring flashed in sunshine, 
The small waves laughing curled— 

“Our ship rocks at the harbor bar, 
Away to the under world.” — 

“ Farewell, farewell, my bonnie, bonnie boat, 
Now Heaven us bless and aid, 

For my lord is a great sea-captain, 
And I was a fisher-maid.” 





Chambers’s Journal. 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
A CRIMINAL CASE IN RUSSIA. 


Ir is now more than twenty years ago 
that a Jew named Abraham, the son of — 
ham, made his a nce, one day in No- 
vember, at the ofce of Captain laqvenaint, 
fhe head of the police in the district of 
Radomyset, in the province of Kiev. This 
Abraham, the son of Abraham, was a tav- 
ern-keeper, and, in fact, had the post-house, 
at the little village of Semenowe-Lozy, under 
his management. Like all other Jews, not 
only in Russia but elsewhere, he was strongly 
averse to any regular agricultural pursuits ; 
and consequently, in a country agricultural 
par excellence, was driven to the alternative 
of eking out his pittance in life by retailing 
spirits, jobbing horses, and —— as much as 
he could of whomsoever the ill-destiny of 
thirst, or hunger, or fatigue might lead to his 
wayside house. : 

When, therefore, Abraham, the son of 
Abraham, deposed before he head of police 
that Francis Salezy Krynstloft, lord-proprie- 


tor of the village of Semezowe-Lozy, a rich/ 


and respectable man, was nn impostor who 
bore a false name, and had acquired his wealth 
and station by the most complicated system of 
roguery, the head of police gave evident signs 
of incredulity. He observed, at the same 
time, that an accusation of so serious a nature 
required the most irrefragable proof; and that 
the peril was great which he, Abraham, the 
son of Abraham, incurred in thus attacking a 
powerful and wealthy individual, who enjoyed 
the reputation of civic virtue and ,Christian 
charity. But Abraham, the son of Abraham, 

rsisted, and gave substance to his accusation 

y the following recital :— 


“In the year 1800, there lived at Mozir a 
poor gentleman, who was a widower, and had 
two sons, Francis Salezy Krynszloft, and Joa- 
chim Krynszloft. Being without any means 
of existence, the three took service under 
Major Fogel, receiver of the taxes at Mozir. 
The father died at that town on the 26th of 
May, 1802, as can be proved from the public 
register of deaths. The elder son, Francis, 
entered the military service of Russia, became 
captain in the regiment of dragoons of the 
Zver, and was killed at the battle of Borodino 
in 1812. An official communication of this 
= death was made to the authorities of 

ozir. As to the younger son, Joachim—ac- 
cused in 1814 of having poisoned the Coun- 
tess Sero-Komoleska, and, moreover, of having 
frowned the young Count Edmund Sero- 
Komoleska, grand-nephew of that lady—he 
was thrown into the prison-fortress, and ar- 
Traigned before the criminal court. But in the 
course of his trial he died suddenly at Mozir, 
on the 12th of November, 1819. 
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“You see, your honor,” added the Jew, 
“that there can no longer be a family of the 
name of Krynazloft; ’tis a dead race. Conse» 

uently, the actual proprietor of Semenowe- 
zy is either a spirit or an impostor.” 

Struck with the logic of this argument, and 
with the warmth with which Abraham, the son 
of Abraham, concluded his deposition, and 
half persuaded by the appearance of sincerity 
which pervaded the general tone and langu 
of his informant, Captain Ispravnitz bethought 
him that the affair might be worth investi 

ating, and despatched an officer to Semenowe» 
zy to commence the research. 

To this officer, the lord-proprietor showed 
his family documents, and, among others, the 
register of his birth, with the name of Francis 
Salezy Krynszloft upon it, born at Mozir the 
22d of September, 1777. This date exactly 
tallied with the age which the captain of dra- 
goons, who was killed at Borodino, would, if 
still living, have attained. But in spite of the 
coincidence, the officer thought it his duty to 
conduct the lord-proprietor to Radomyset, 
where he was thrown into prison, and made 
the subject of an indictment. 

The fact of a wealthy landowner being sud- 
denly torn from his home, incarcerated in the 
public jail, and threatened with an inquisition 
which should prove him an impostor, both in 
rank and title, was sufficient to arouse the at- 
tention of the public. No one could imagine 
what possible cause the feigned Francis Salezy 
Krynszloft could have had for assuming an 
extinct name, that had even no connection 
with the property. With the most minute 

recision were the facts of the case entered 
into by the authorities. More than three hun- 
dred witnesses were heard, and more than two 
hundred registers, civil and military,examined, 
Officers and soldiers who had served with the 
real Francis Salezy Krynszloft were brought 
from the army of the Caucasus, and even from 
the distant garrisons of Siberia to prove his 
death at the battle of Borodino. 

On all sides, the proofs of the death of the 
two brothers Krynszloft seemed established 
beyond a doubt. The lord-proprietor was 
therefore an impostor, and, as such, must be 
exposed before the public tribunal of justice, 
and punished according to his deserts. 

Pressed on all sides by the evidence of these 
facts, the pretended Simon Pure at last made a 
full confession. He admitted that he was nots 
entitled to the name he bore; but that he 
was entitled to that of Joachim Krynszloft, 
who was supposed to have died in prison im 
the year 1819, he firmly asseveratel; and 
this view of the question he confirmed by the 
following recital :-— 


“ After the death of my father, I was in the 
service of Major Fogel. The major took 
kindly to me, and I soon became his secretary, 
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his confidential servant, but never his confi- 
dant. I fulfilled to the letter all the orders 
he gave me; but I knew nothing of his pro- 
jects and designs. 

At that time there lived at Mozira very rich 
widow, the Countess Sero-Komoleska. She 
had no children ; and every one supposed she 
had left all her property to the Father Capu- 
chins of Mozir. It was even added that a 
will to that effect had been executed by her; 
and people went so far as to name some of the 
most distinguished persons in the town as wit- 
nesses of her last dispositions. Rumor said 
that the will was contained in a little box, 
which the countess always kept under her 
pillow. 

Major Fogel contracted a lively friendship 
with the countess, and visited her house daily. 
This friendship grew into absolute confidence 
on the part of the lady; and to the great an- 
noyance of the Capuchins, she finally aban- 
doned to the major the management of all her 
affairs and property. With the countess lived 
a young orphan of great beauty ; her name 
was J aa rynewieska. At first sight, I fell 
desperately in love with her, and was happy 
in meeting with an equal return of tenderness. 
But the countess was opposed to a marriage, 
and said that Julia was too young to think of 
settling in life. 

One day the major brought the countess 
some bottles of Tokay, which he represented 
as more than a hundred years old. The coun- 
tess tasted it, and found it excellent. ‘ Then 
don’t give any away,’ said Major Fogel; but 
keep it all for yourself. Each of these bottles 
is a treasure ; and I hope you will not give a 
drop to anybody, not even to Julia,’ added he, 
amiling. 

The countess followed his advice only too 
strictly. She got into the habit of taking every 
day, after her dinner, one glass of this exquis- 
ite wine ; but from that moment she became 
an invalid, and her health, habitually so excel- 
Jent, declined day by day, till at last she was 
forced to keep her bed. The major passed 
whole nights by her side, in rivalry with the 
Capuchins. Julia, who is now my wife, has 
told me that one night when the sick lady had 
dozed off, and the attendant monk had also 
subsided into a profound sleep, Major Fogel 

ntly raised the countess’s pillow, took the 

ttle box which was under it, and abstracting 

a large paper, put in its place one of equal 

aize sien senlened all things in their fait 

state. In less than half an hour after, the count- 

ess awoke, and the major hastened to give her 

the medicine which the surgeon Isailoff had 

ribed the evening before. But scarcely 

the countess taken the draught, ere she 

was seized with convulsions, and gave up the 
ghost in horrible agony. 

Ido not know whether Major Fogel sus- 
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pected Julia of having witnessed, from the lit- 
tle side chamber in which she slept, the evil 
action which he had committed; but he said, 
as though to pacify the grief with which the 
orphan gazed on the dead body of her bene- 
factress: “I take upon me to marry you 
to Joachim, and to give you a marriage 
rtion.” 

When the decease of the Countess Sero- 
Komoleska had been legally verified, the little 
box containing her will was opened. But to 
the great astonishment of every one,.and par 
ticularly of the monks, the will—signed by the 
countess, and witnessed by four Russian fune- 
tionaries of Mozir—made a general uest 
of all the property of the deceased to Major 
Fogel, on condition that if, within three years, 
any heir to the countess should be found, all 
the subject matter of her will should go to that 
heir, with the exception of one-fourth part, 
which should belong to Major Fogel. The 
property of the countess was valued at two 
million rubles. 

Five months had scarcely elapsed since the 
death of the countess, when there arrived at 
Mozir the young Count Edmund Sero-Komo- 
leska, grand-nephew of the deceased. The 
right of this young man to the succession was 
a secret to no one, and Major Fogel knew it 
as well as we. He received the last and only 
heir of the countess with a great demonstration 
of friendship; nay, his kindness was all but 
paternal. He welcomed him to his own house, 
surrounded him with the most delicate and 
continuous solicitude, and provided with 
affectionate attention everything his guest 
desired. : 

Unfortunately the young Count Edmund 
in quitting Cracow, where he usually lived, 
had forgotten the certificate of the death of his 
father and mother, thinking that the titles and 
other documents he had brought with him 
would more than suffice to prove his identity. 
Major Fogel pointed out to him this deficiency 
in the family papers, but added at the same 
time: “ As to myself, my dear friend, I am 
convinced that you are really and truly the 
legitimate heir of the Countess Sero-Komo- 
leska, but law requires great formalities, and 
it is necessary for us to submit to them.” The 
count at once admitted the justice of this 
remark ; and a confidential servant was sent 
to Cracow to find the documents, without 
which the affair could not be brought to a 
termination. 

During the time which was absolutely neces- 
sary for the accomplishment of the messen- 
ger’s journey, the major sought all possible 
means of amusing Count Edmund. I was his 
daily companion. Once, when we were 
going out shooting, the major gave me a 
fowling-piece, and said: “ Load it well, for 
Count Edmund will use it.” 1 loaded it as 
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‘ou usually do a fowling piece, and yet the 
rrel burst at the first fire, and the count re- 
ceived a contusion on his cheek and his 
arm. Fortunately the wounds were not seri- 
ous, and the cure was speedy. 

On another occasion, the major bought a 
horse for the count—a horse which appeared 
very docile. The major had it saddled with 
his own saddle, and shewed me himself that 
every part of the horse-gear was in perfect 
arder. He then bade me accompany the 
count, who wished to take a ride into the 
country. But scarcely had we got beyond the 
walls of the town when the horse, which had 
appeared so docile, began to kick and rear ; 
the saddle-girths broke, and the count, although 
a good horseman, fell and dislocated his arm. 
He might have been killed, for the road was 
scattered over with pieces of rock and pointed 
stones. Again, however, the count escaped 
with a few bleedings and a little forced repose. 
Still, I thought there was nothing but fatality 
in all this. Said I to myself: “ There are per- 
sons who cannot change countries without 
exposing themselves to perils and tribulations 
of all kinds. Count Edmund is one of that 
sort.” 

[Let me here interrupt the narrative of my 
deponent by remarking, that there is a gene- 
ral belief in Russia to the effect that certain 
persons cannot change their country, nor even 
their dwelling place, without incurring misfor- 
tune, sickness, or death. And this belief at- 
taches the Russian ntry more strongly to 
locality than any other agricultural population 
in Europe. ] 

But suddenly a circumstance occurred which 
tore the veil from my eyes. One day the 
major, taking me aside, informed me, in a mys- 
terious manner, that the count was making 
love to Julia, and intended to seduce her. 
This deceitful communication did not give me 
the slightest uneasiness; I knew the honor and 
delicacy which distinguished Count Edmund, 
and I felt sure of the virtue of Julia. But the 
conduct of the major turned my suspicions up- 
on him, and I sought to clear up certain doubts. 
I commenced by examining the gun which 
had burst in firing. It was still in the house, 
and I became convinced that holes had been 
designedly made in the barrel in_ several 
places. I also succeeded in ascertaining that 
the horse which all but killed the young count 
had been bought with the perfect knowledge 
that in town it was docile, while in the open 
country it became fierce and uncontrollable, 
even in the hands of the most experienced 


grooms. 

I would gladly have spoken out, but my ser- 
vile condition prevented me from venturing. 
Noone wou!d have believed me: are men who 
have no sovial position ever believed? I was 
silent then, both to the young count and the 
rest of my acquaintances. 
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We now went—the major, the count, and 
myself—to the country retirement of the de- 
ceased countess at Pynski, situated on the 
border of some huge marshes. Encou 
by the major, who never ceased telling us t 
we were young, and that pleasure ought to be 
our principal occupation, the count and myself 
often boated over the marshes in pursuit of 
ducks, which were very abundant there. I 
rowed, and the count shot. Nothing ever 
crossed the even tenor of our success, and I 
began to think that the fatality which hovered 
over the count’s head was entirely -— 
Even the result of my examination with re 
gard to the burst barrel and the vicious 
horse was gradually effaced from my memory, 
and I no lone harbored a shadow of sus- 
picion. 

One day, the major invited Count Edmund 
to pay a visit to a nobleman whose chatean 
was on the other side of the marshes. “ You 
will see there,” said he, “ one of the most mag- 
nificent monuments of the middle ages. Be- 
sides this attraction, and the beauty of its sit- 
uation, the manor-house, which I am sure you 
will admire, possesses one of the most complete 
libraries in Russia.” This was enough to fix 
the determination of the young count, and he 
acceded to the major’s proposition. Unlike 
most men of his years, the young count loved 
study nearly as much as pleasure; and his 
knowledge of art and literature rendered in 
teresting to him everything that bore the as» 
pect of grandeur or antiquity. 

In our passage over the marshes, it was . 
agreed that we should have some sport among 
the wild-ducks; but the major not caring for 
this amusement, said he would join us on the 
other side of the water. 

The count and I took the same little boat 
we always used on our aquatic excursions, 
When in the middle of the marsh, our frail 
bark began filling with water. I saw the dan- 
ger, and rowed hard for the shore. The count 
grew nervous—he could not swim. “ Do not 
stir, my lord,” I said; “there is still hope!” 
He did not heed my counsel, threw himself 
about, and caused the boat to fill so quickly, 
that in a few minutes we were under water. 
“ Cling to the boat!” I cried; “I am coming 
to you.” I tried to catch hold of him by the 
hair, but his terror prevented him from hear- 
ing me, and he struggled for the land. I soon 
saw him twenty or thirty strokes from me, 
battling with the waters; he appeared and 
disappeared again; then finally sank to rise no 
more. With an effort, I gained the shore, 
and called for aid. Some fishermen arrived, 
swept the waters, and at the end of an hour 
brought me the corpse of the unfortunate 
young count. 

I was stupefied; I scarcely comprehended 
the nature of the misfortune I had witnessed 
The fishermen, less excited than myself, ex- 
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amined the boat, and to their great surprise, 
found that its keel was pierced in several 
laces with a borer, and that the holes had 
n cleverly concealed by crumbs of black 
sarrazin bread. A ener who lived on the 
border of the marshes added, that he had seen 
the maj@t at dawn of day inspect the fatal 
boat with the most minute attention. 

Some one had gone in all haste to the major. 
He arrived. I then at length gave utterance, 
though in measured terms of indignation, to 
the suspicions which formerly beset me, and 
which had now revived in consequence of 
the last and irreparable misfortune; but the 
major, unrestrained by the moderation of my 
language, assumed the appearance of despair, 
assailed me with a thousand curses and male- 
dictions, and had me manacled like a criminal 
and sent to Pendiz: thence I was removed to 
Mozir, incarcerated, and treated in all re- 
a as the murderer of the young Count 

mund Sero-Komoleska. 

The inquiry proceeded. I was amazed at 
euch audacity in wickedness—at such pervers- 
ity of human nature. I declared my inno- 
cence, I invoked every means for my defénce ; 
but a deaf ear was turned to all my cries. I 
learned that I was to be condemned to the ut- 
most severity of the knout. The thought that 
I, a gentleman’s son, should perish in such a 
manner! it made me shudder. I beseeched, 
and at last the jailor gave me some paper, and 
pen and ink. I addressed a petition to the 
“ Marshal of Nobility” at Mozir. In this pe- 
d the whole affair in its hideous 
fidelity. The sympathizing jailor, who began 
even himself to think me innocent, under- 
took to place my supplication in the proper 
hands. He succeeded, and three days p ved 
a that a fresh inquiry was to be set on 

t. 

One night when, with eyes dilated, and 
brain heated with feverish excitement, I was 

ing mentally at the hope of acquittal, the 
joor of my dungeon opened, and my accuser 
appeared. 

“Led by the attachment which I formerly 
felt for you,” said he, in a muflled voice, “I 
come to save you.” 

“Save me!” I exclaimed; “it is very 
late.” 

“ There is still time,” rejoined the major ; 
“but the moments are precious—you must 
not lose them in vain words. Again, I 
wish to spare you an infamous punishment 
and the tortures of the knout. Are you 
willing ?” 

“Am I willing! O, say, say!” cried I, for- 


getting, in the invincible love of life which at-| d 


taches to human nature, that I had before me 
the author of all my misfortunes, and that I 
was about to owe life, honor, liberty, to—a 
murderer! 
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The major then told me I must feign sick- 
ness, and afterwards death. “On your resur- 
rection,” added he, “you must take the name 
of your elder brother, he who was killed at the 
battle of Borodino.” 


“ That will be an bo regan said I. 

“No, no!” answered the major. “ Will it 
not, after all, be the name of your father and 
your family? The play enacted—and it only 
depends on you whether you enact it well or 
not—your brother’s name assumed, I will pro- 
vide for your fortune, and believe me, it will 
not be a one.” 

There is an old proverb which says: “ A 
drowning man will catch at the edge of a 
razor!” I was that man. I consented to 
everything. I complained, I feigned sickness. 
A doctor was called in, who, smiling, ordered 
me some potions. I asked for a priest; he 
came to confess me, and declared, as also did 
the doctor, that I was in great danger. The 
doctor; the priest, the jailor, were all in the 
secret. In short, they did not long leave me 
to counterfeit death before they put me in my 
coffin, and carried me to a chapel, whence the 
major delivered me in the night time. Next 
day, I had the pleasure of ‘beholding, from 
Major Fogel’s window, my own burial per- 
formed with the usual funereal ceremonies. 

“ There you are, free at last,” said the ma- 
jor, embracing me ; “ but I have still my pro 
mise to fulfil.” Singular mystery of the hu 
man heart ! that man, whose cupidity had twice 
led him to commit murder, wept as he pressed 
me to his bosom. 

The following day, the major gave me fifty 
thousand roubles, and married me to Julia, 
the ward of the deceased countess. A week 
after, I set out with my wife for Bessarabia, 
where I lived several years. Having learned 
the death of Major Fogel, I could not resist 
the desire of revisiting the home of my child 
hood. I returned to the district of Radomy- 
set, and bought some domains, whereon I in 
tended to end my days. 


Such was the deposition of the accused. It 
was duly signed by the deponent, who swore, 
with the usual ceremonies, that he had therein 
told the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
Julia, the wife, confirmed the statements of 
her husband. By a piece of good-luck, the 

rdener who had seen Major Fogel at the 
Boat on the morning of the day on which 
Count Edmund was drowned, still survived, 
and was met with at Pendiz; and the retired 
officer who had sold the vicious horse to 
the major, also lived to give his share of evi- 
ence. 

The four functionaries who had witnessed 
the substituted will of the countess, had been 
transported to Siberia for robbing the imperial 
treasury. It was unknown whether they were 
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dead, or still living at Tobolsk, the capital of 
Siberia ;' but from the nature of their charac- 
ters, it was not supposed that their testimony 
would be of much value. 

The lord-proprietor of Semenowe-Lozy was 
acquitted, with an injunction that he should 
resume his old name of Joachim, and was com- 
pletely re-established in his goods, honors, and 
dignities. 

he tribunal of the government of Kiev 
confirmed the judgment of the inferior court ; 
but in scarcely three weeks from his acquittal, 
Joachim Krynszloft breathed his last. ree 
daughters were the fruits of his marriage with 
Julia, and these are still living with their hus- 
bands in Bessarabia. 
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Of one thing we may be certain, from the 
perusal of this narrative, that in a country 
where wills may be so easily forged, and mur- 
ders committed by the powerful with such im- 
punity; where doctors, priests, and jailors 
may be so easily bribed, and justice so easily 
blinded—that in a country, where, in one 
word, such circumstances as I have above de- 
scribed could take place in the manner they 
did, there can be little authority in the law to 
inspire confidence or to command respect— 
there can be little force in the threats of jus- 
tice to deter the rich from committing crimes, 
when, if detected, they can so easily transfer 
them to the shoulders of the poor. 





Domestic Comrorts or THE RussIAn 
Crercy.—I was staying at a village near Mos- 
cow, when the cholera was raging violently. 
The priest, a simple but worthy man, after bury- 
ing one of his children in the day, was called up 
in the middle of a tempestuous night to admin- 
ister the Sacrament to a dying person at some 
distance. Grief of mind and personal expos- 
ure brought on a fatal attack of the disease, 
which carried him off by noon next day. The 
living was vacant, but the priest’s widow and a 
numerous family remained to be provided for, 
and the following method, usual in such cases, 
was adopted for the accomplishment of that end : 
—A petition was immediately addressed to the 
metropolitan at Moscow, stating the circumstanc- 
es which had deprived the village of its spiritual 
guide, and praying his grace to send an officiat- 
ing priest ad interim: the petition alleged fur- 
ther that among the bereaved family there re- 
mained a daughter of the deceased of marriagea- 
ble age. The temporary nominee to the sacred 
office promptly arrived, in the shape of a quon- 
dam military chaplain, a sort of Russian Friar 
Tuck, who illustrated the abundant flow of his 
conversation by a copious use of vituperative ex- 
pletives that certainly smacked more of the 
camp than of the church. A few days later, I 
saw the priest’s daughter, a good-looking woman 
of five-and-twenty, setting out for Moscow in a 
telega and pair, furnished by the steward. Ar- 
rived there, she was in due course favored by 
the metropolitan with an interview, in which, af- 
ter a few questions, he informed her of his inten- 
tion to provide for her and her father’s surviv- 
ing family by appointing to the vacant benefice 
some single man who should marry her. An 
hour was then fixed for her to come and make 
‘her choice, and certain aspirants in the semina- 
4 were offered the chance of a wife and a living. 

t the appointed time four or five of these young 
men were ushered one after the other into the 
lady’s presence, and engaged her in conversa- 
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tion, each being eager to ascertain the lady's 
attractions, and display his own. The success- 
ful candidate, having the young woman’s choice 
ratified by the archbishop, was ordained and 
married, and soon found himself in possession 
of a wife, a living, and a house, well stocked and 
tenanted by the wife’s mother and little brother 
and sisters.—Notes of a Residence in Russia, by R. 


Harrison. 





APPARITION WHICH PRECEDED THE FrRE OF 
Lonpon.—In A View of the Invisible World, or 
General History of Apparitions, 8vo., London, 
1752, at P: 228, is a chapter “of the apparition 
that told his friend of the Fire of London two 
months before it happened ; with some particular 
remarks upon the story with relation to such ap- 
pearances.” 

The story seems to have been well known in 
1752, as the author of the above work does not 
say where it is to be found, but comments upon 
rather than tells it. The apparition took the form 
of a friend, was let in at the door by a servant, 
joined the family in the parlor, and talked about 
coming judgments ; and, among them, of the Great 
Fire. The master of the house thought his visitor 
prosy, and tried to change the conversation. The 
apparition was let out as it came in; and no one 
suspected, till after the fire, that it was not the 
gentleman whose shape it took. He, however, 
knew nothing about it; and his own house was 
burnt at the Great Fire, when he had not time to 
save more than a quarter of his goods. 

Many apparitions predicted the fire ; I can find 
no other account of this. If one may suggest an 
explanation of astory so imperfectly told, mine is 
that it was the gentleman himself; who having, 
according to the custom of that age, discoursed 
upon coming judgments, when dangerous in- 
quiries were made about the origin of the fire, 
preferred losing his reputation as a prophet to 
maintaining it at the risk of being treated as an 
incendiary.—Notes and Queries. H. B. C. 
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From Household Words. 
POOR ANGELICA. 


ly the fasta of gifted, beautiful, good, 
wronged, and unhappy women, there are few 
names that shine with so bright and pure a 
lustre as that of Angelica Kauffmann. The 
flower of her life was spent in this country ; 
but she is scarcely remembered in it now, 
even among the members and lovers of the 
profession which she adorned. ‘Those who 
wish to know anything definite concerning a 
lady who was the pet of the English aristo- 
cracy, and the cynosure of English painters for 
some years of the past century, must turn to 
foreign sources, and hear from foreign lips and 
pens the praises of poor Angelica. Though un- 
deniably a foreigner, she had as undeniable 
a right to be mentioned in the records of 
British painters as those other foreigners do- 
miciliated among us at the same epoch: Listard, 


Zucchi, Zoffani, Bartolozzi, Cipriani, Roubi- 
liac, Miehael Moser, Nollekens, Scciabunen 
Zuccarelli, Vibares, and Fuseli. Of all these 


worthies of the easel there are copious 
memoirs and ana extant, yet the published 
(English) notices of Angelica would not fill 
half this page. In Sir William Beechey’s 
Memoirs of Sir Joshua Reynolds, there is no 
mention whatsoever made of my heroine; 
nor, which is more to be wondered at, is she 
named in Mr. Allan Cunningham’s excellent 
Life of Sir Joshua. Yet Angelica painted 
the president’s portrait; and the president 
himself, it is darkly said, was desirous on his 
~ of possessing not only the += of his 
ir limner, but the original itself. Even the 
pees tittle-tattling, ag oe Boswell, 
nothing to say, in his Life of Johnson, 

of the catastrophe of Angelica’s life; al- 
though it was town talk for weeks, and 
although the sinister finger of public sus- 
picion pointed at no less a man than Joha- 
son’s greatest friend, Josuua Reynowps, 
as cognizant of, if not accessory to, the 
conspiracy by which the happiness of Ange- 
lica Kauffmann was blasted. In Smith’s 
Nollekens and his Times there is a silly 
bit of improbable scandal about the fair 
ainter. In Knowles’s Life of Fuseli we 
earn in half-a-dozen meagre lines that that 
eccentric genius was introduced to Madame 
Kauffmann on his first coming to England, 
and that he was very nearly becoming ena- 
moured of her; but that this desirable con- 
summation was prevented by Miss Mary 
Moser, daughter of the ~~ of the Royal 
Academy (appropriately a Swiss), becoming 
enamoured of him. Stupid, woeful Mr. Pilk- 
ington has a brief memoir of Angelica. 
Wolcot, better known as Peter Pindar, once, 
and once only, alludes to her. In Chalmers’s 
Biographical Dictionary there is a notice of 
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Angelica about equal, in com and ability, 
to that we ne find of = aoteenel -_ 
missioner of inland revenue in a-weekly news- 
aper. In the vast catalogue of the Museum 
fi rary I can only discover one reference to 
Angelica Kauffmann, personally, that being a 
stupid epistle to her, written in seventeen 
hundred and eighty-one by one Mr. G. Keate. 
I have been thus minute in my English re- 
searches, in order to avoid the imputation of 
having gone abroad, when I might have fared 
better at home. I might have spared myself 
some labor too; for my travels in search of 
Angelica in foreign parts have been tedious 
and painful. That which Mr. Artaud, in that 
t caravanserai of celebrities the Biographie 
niverselle, has to say about her is of the 
dryest; and a Herr Bockshammer,a German, 
from whom I expected great things, merely 
referred me to another A. Kauffmann, not at 
all angelical ; but connected with a head- 
splitting treatise on the human mind. 

I will try to paint my poor Angelica. Ca- 
lumny, envy, biographers who lie by their si- 
lence, cannot deny that she was a creature 
marvellously endowed. She was a painter, a 
musician ; she would have made an excellent 
tragic actress ; she embroidered ; she danced ; 
she was facund in expression, infinite in vari- 
ety; she was good, amiable, and virtuous: full 
of grace, vivacity, and wit. Fancy Venus 
without her mole ; fancy Minerva without her 
egis (which was, you may be sure, her ugli- 
ness.) Fancy Ninon de lEnclos with the 
virtue of Madame de Sévigné. Fancy a Ra- 
chel Esmond with the wit of a Becky Sharp. 
Fancy a woman as gifted as Sappho, but not 
a good-for-nothing ; as wise as Queen Eliza- 
beth, but no tyrant; as brave as Charlotte, 
Countess of Derby, but no blood-spiller for 
revenge; as unhappy as Clarissa Harlowe, 
but no prude; as virtuous as Pamela, but no 
calculator ; as fair as my own darling Cle- 
mentina, but no fool. Fancy all this, and 
fancy too, if you like, that Iam in love with 
the ghost of Angelica Kauffmann, and am 
talking nonsense. 

She was born (to return to reason)-in the 
year seventeen hundred and forty-one, at 
Coire, the capital of the Grisons, a wild, and 
picturesque district which extends along the 
right bank of the Rhine to the Lake of Con- 
stance. She was baptized Marie-Anne-Angé- 
lique-Catherine. Angelica would have been 
enough for posterity to love her by. But, 
though rich in names, she was born to poverty 
in every other respect. Her father, John Jo- 
seph Kauffmann, was an artist, with talents ~ 
below mediocrity, and his earnings pro 
tionately meagre. He came, as all the Kauff- 
manns before him did, from Schwarzenburg, 
in the canton of Voralberg, and appears to 
have travelled about the surrounding cantons 
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in something nearly approaching the character 
of an artistic tinker, mending a picture here, 
copying one there, — a sign for this 

thof” keeper, and decorating a dining-room 
or that proprietor of a chateau. These no- 
miadic excursions were ordinarily performed 
on foot. In one of his visits to Coire, where 
he was detained for some time, he happened, 
very naturally, to fall over head and earsin love 
witha Protestant damsel named Cléofe ; nor was 
it either so very unnatural that Fraulein Cléofe 
should also fall in love with him. She loved 
indeed so well as to adopt his religion, the Ro- 
man Catholic ; upon which the church blessed 
their union, and they were married. Hence 
Marie-Anne-Angélique-Catherine, and hence 
this narrative. 

If Goodman Kauffmann had really been a 
tinker, instead of a travelling painter, it is 
probable that his little daughter would very 
soon have been initiated into the mysteries 
of burning her fingers with hot solder, drum- 
ming with her infantile fists upon battered 
pots, and blackening her young face with cin- 
ders from the extinguished brazier. We all 
learn the vocation of our parents so early. I 
saw the other hot, sunny evening, a fat un- 
dertaker in a fever-breeding street near Soho, 
leaning against the door-jambs of his shop 
(where the fasces of mutes’ staves are), smok- 
ing his pipe contentedly. He was a lusty 
man, sail, smoked his pipe with a jocund face ; 
but his eyes were turned into his shady shop, 
where his little daughter—as I live it is true, 
and she was not more than nine years old— 
was knocking nails into a coffin on_tressels. 
She missed her aim now and then, but went 
on, on the whole, swimmingly, to the great 
contentment of her sire, and there was in his 
face—though it was a fat face, and a greasy 
face, and a pimpled face—so beneficent an 
expression of love and fatherly pride, that I 
could forgive him his raven-like laugh, and the 
ghastly game he had set his daughter to. 

So it was with little Angelica. Her first 
playthings were paint-brushes, bladders of 
colors, maul-sticks, and unstrained canvases; 
and there is no doubt that on many occasions 
she became quite a little Joseph, and had, if 
not a coat, at least a pinafore of many colors. 

Kauffmann, an honest, simple-minded fellow, 
knowing nothing but his art, and not much 
of that, cherished the unselfish hope that in 
teaching his child, he might soon teach her to 
surpass him. The wish — not an unfrequent 
event in the annals of art — was soon realized. 
As Raffaelle surpassed Perugino, and Michael 
Angelo surpassed Ghirlandajo, their masters, 





so Angelica speedily sur d her father, 
and left him far behind. But it did not hap-| 
pen with him as it did with a certain master. 
of the present day, who one day turned his| 
pupil neck and heels out of his studio, crying :' 


“ You know more than I do—go to the devil !” 
The father was delighted at his daughter's 
marvellous progress. Sensible of the obstacles 
opposed to a thorough study of drawing and 
anatomy in the case of females, he strenuously 
directed Angelica’s faculties to the study of 
color. Very early she became initiated in 
those wondrous secrets of chiar’ oscuro which 
produce relief, and extenuate, if they do not 
redeem, the want of severity and correctness. 
tn years of age, Angelica was a little 
prodigy. 

In those days Father Kauffmann, urged 
perhaps by the necessity of opening up a new 
prospect in Life’s diggings, quitted Coire, and 
established himself at Morbegno in the Valte- 
line. Here he stopped till seventeen hundred 
and fifty-two, when the artistic diggings being 
again exhausted, he removed to Como, in- 
tending to reside there permanently. The 
Bishop of Como, Monsignore Nevroni, had 
heard of the little painter prodigy, then only 
eleven years of age, and signified kis ious 
intention of sitting to her for his portrait. The 
prodigy succeeded to perfection, and she was 
soon overwhelmed with Mecenases. The dig- 
nified clergy, who, to their honor be it said, 
have ever been the most generous patrons of 
art in Italy, were the first to offer Angelica 
commissions. She painted the Archbishop of 
Milan, Cardinal Pozzobonelli, Count Firmiani, 
Rinaldo d’Este, Duke of Modena, and the 
Duchess of Massa-Carrara, and “ many more,” 
as the bard of the coronation sings. John Jo- 
seph Kauffmann’s little daughter was weloome 
in a convent, and villa. 

am glad, secing that Angelica was a prodi- 
gy, that J. J. Kauffmann did not in any way 
resemble that to me most odious character, the 
ordinary prodigy’s father. ‘There was the lit- 
tle prodigy with flaxen curls, in a black velvet 
tunic, with thunder-and-lightning buttons, who 
used to play on the harp so divinel y, and used to 
be lifted in at carriage windows for countesses 
to kiss ; and had at home a horrible, snuffy, 
Italian monster of a father, who ate up the 
r child’s earnings ; who drank absinthe till 
e was mad, and pulled his miserable child’s 
flaxen hair till he was tired ; who was insuffer- 
ably lazy, unimaginably proud, mean, vain, 
onl dirty —a profligate and a cheat — who 
was fit for no place but the galleys, from 
which I believe he came, and to which, I 
devoutly hope, he returned. Miserable little 
daucing, singing, guitar-playing, painting, pia- 
noforte-thumping, horse-riding, poem-reciting 
prodigies have I known ;— unfortunate little 
objects with heads much too large, with weary 
eyes, with dark bistre circles round them; 
with rachitic limbs, with a timid cowering as- - 
pect. I never knew but one prodigy’s father 
who was good for anything, and he was a 
prodigy himself — an acrobat — and threw his 
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son about as though he loved him. The rest, 
— not only fathers, but mothers, brothers, and 
uncles, — were all bad. 

But J. J. Kauffmann loved his daughter 
dearly; and, though she was a prodigy, was 
kind to her: he delighted in sounding her 
praises ; he petted her ; he loved to vary her 
gentle name of Angelica into all the charming 
diminutives of which it was susceptible; he 
called her his Angela, his Angelina, his Angeli- 
netta. He was a widower now, and his 
strange old turn for vagabondizing came over 
him with redoubled force. The father and 
daughter — strange pair : so ill assorted in age, 
so well in love — went trouping about the 
Grisons, literally picking up bread with the 
tips of their pencils. Once Angelica was en- 
trusted, alone, to paint, in fresco, an altar-piece 
for a village church ; and.a pleasant sight it 
must have been to watch the fragile little girl 
perched on the summit of a on | scaffolding, 
gracefully, piously painting angels and lambs 
and doves and winged heads; while, on the 
pavement beneath, honest J. J. Kauffman was 
expatiating on his daughter’s excellences to the 
pleased curate and the gaping villagers; or, 
more likely still, was himself watching the 
progress of those skilful, nimble little fingers 
up above — his arms folded, his head thrown 
back, tears in his eyes, and pride and joy in 
his heart. 

The poor fellow knew he could never hope 
to leave his daughter a considerable inher- 
itance. Mo ney he had none to give her. He 
gave her instead, and nearly starved himself to 
give her, the most brilliant education that 
could be procured. He held out the apple of 
science, and his pretty daughter was only too 
ready to bite at it with all her white teeth. 
Besides her rare aptitude for painting, she was 
passionately fond of, and had a surprising tal- 
ent for, music. Her voice was pure, sweet, 
of great compass; her execution, full of soul. 
Valiantly she essayed and conquered the most 
difficult of the grand old Italian pieces. These 
she sang, accompanying herself on the clave- 
cin ; and often would she sing, from memory, 
some dear and simple Tyrolean ballad to amuse 
her father, melancholy in his widowhood. 

But painting and music, and the soul of a 
poet, and the form of a queen, how did these 
agree with poor father Kauffmann’s domestic 
arrangements? Alas! the roof was humble, the 
bed was hard, the sheets were coarse, the bread 
was dark and sour when won. Then, while the 
little girl lay on the pallet, or mended 
her scanty wardrobe, there would come up — 
half unbidden, half ardently desired — re- 
splendent day-dreams, gorgeous visions of Apel- 
les, the friend of kings, of Titian in his palace, 
of Rubens an ambassador with fifty gentle- 
men — in his train, of Anthon Vandyke 
knighted by royalty, and respected by learn- 
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ing, and courted by beauty, of Raffaelle the di- 
vine, all but invested with the purple pallium 
of the sacred college, of Velasquez with bis 
= key — Aposentador, mayor to King 

hilip — master of the revels at the Isle of 
Pheasants — as handsome, rich, and proud as 
any of the thousand nobles there. Who could 
help such dreams? The prizes in Art’s lottery 
are few, but what can equal them in splendor 
and glory that dies not easily ? 

At sixteen years of age, Angelica was a 
brunette, rather pale than otherwise. She 
had blue eyes, long black hair, which fell in 
tresses over her polished shoulders, and which 
she could never be prevailed upon to powder, 
long beautiful hands, and coral lips. At 
twenty, Angelica was at Milan, where her 
voice and beauty were nearly the cause of 
her career as an artist being brought to an 
end. She was passionately solicited to appear 
on the lyric stage. nagers made her 
nay sag nobles sent her flattering 
notes; ladies approved; bishops and arch- 
ae even gave a half assent; nay, J.J. 
Kauffmann himself could not disguise his 
eagerness for the syren voice of his Angeli- 
netta to be heard at the Scala. But Angelica 
herself was true to her art. She knew how 
jealous a mistress Art is; with a sigh, but 
bravely and resolutely, she bade farewell to 
music, and resumed her artistic studies with 
renewed energy. 

After having visited Parma and Florence, 
she arrived in Rome, in seventeen hundred 
and sixty-three. Next year she visited Naples, 
and in the next year, Venice; painting 
everywhere, and received everywhere with 
brilliant and flattering homage. Six years of 
travel among the masterpieces of Ttalian art, 
and constant Be yee and application, had 
ripened her talent, had enlarged her experi- 
ence, had given a firmer grasp both to her 
mind and-her hand. Her reputation spread 
much in Germany, most in Italy; though 
the Italians were much better able to appre- 
ciate her talent than to reward it. But, in 
the eighteenth century, the two favorite 
amusements prevalent among the aristocracy 
of the island of Britain were the grand 
tour and patronage. No lord or baronet’s 
education was completed till (accompanied by * 
a reverend bear-leader) he had passed the 
Alps and studied each several continental 
vice on its own peculiar soil. But when he 
reached Rome, he had done with vice, and. 
went in for virti. He fell into the hands of 
the antiquaries, virtuosi, and curiosity dealers 
of Rome with about the same result to his 

ket, as if he had fallen into the hands of the 
rete of Terracina. 


Some demon whispered, Visto, have a taste. 


, But the demon of virti was not satisfied with 
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the possession of taste by Visto. He insisted 
that he should also have a painter, a sculptor, 
a medallist, or an enamellist; and scarcely 
a lord or baronet arrived in England from 
the grand tour without bringing with him 
French cooks, French dancers, poodles, 
broken statues, chaplains, led captains, Dres- 
den china, Buhl cabinets, Viennese clocks, 
and Florentine jewellery—some Italian artist, 
with a long name ending in elli, who was 
to be patronized by my lord; to paint 
the portraits of my lord’s connections ; to 
chisel out a colossal group for the vestibule of 
my lord’s country-house ; or to execute colos- 
sal monuments to departed British valor 
for Westminster Abbey by my lord’s recom- 
mendation. Sometimes the patronized elli 
turned out well; was really clever; made 
money, and became eventually an English R. 
A.; but much more frequently he was 
Signor Donkeyelli, atrociously incapable, con- 
ceited and worthless. He quarrelled with his 
patron, my lord, was cast off, and subsided 
into some wretched court near St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane, which he pervaded with stubbly 
jaws, a ragged duffel coat, and a shabby hat 
cocked nine-bauble square. He haunted 
French cook-shops, alk ainted clock-faces, 
tavern-signs, anything. te ended miserably, 
sometimes in the workhouse, sometimes at 
Tyburn, for stabbing a fellow-countryman in a 
night-cellar. 

y poor Angelica did not escape the wide- 
spread snare of the age—patronage ; but she 
fell, in the first instance, into good hands. 
Some rich English families residing at Venice 
made her very handsome offers to come to 
England. She hesitated; but, while making 
up her mind, thought there could be no harm 
in undertaking the study of the English 
language. In this she was very successful. 
Meanwhile, Father Kauffmann was recalled 
to Germany by some urgent ‘family affairs. 
In this conjuncture, an English lady, but 
the widow of a Dutch admiral, Lady Mary 
Veertvoort, offered to become her chape- 
ron to England. The invitation was grate- 
fully accepted, and was promptly put in 
execulion. 

Angelica Kauffmann arrived in London on 
the twenty-second of June, seventeen hun- 
dred and sixty-six. She took up her residence 
with Lady Mary Veertvoort, in Charles 
Street, Berkeley Square. The good old lady 
treated her like her own daughter, petted 
her, made much of her, and initiated her into 
all the little secrets of English comfort. Be- 
fore she had been long in this country, she 
was introduced by the Marquis of Exeter to 
the man who then occupied, without rivalry 
and without dissent, the throne of English 
art. Fortunate in his profession, easy in cir- 
cumstances, liberal in his mode of living, 





cultivated in mind, fascinating in manners, the 
friendship of Joshua Reynolds was a thing of 
general desideration. To all it was pleasant— 
to many it was valuable. 

Lord Exeter's introduction was speedily 
productive of a cordial intimacy between 
Angelica and Reynolds. He painted An 
lica’s portrait: she painted his. On the 
establishment of the Royal Academy, she 
was enrolled among its members,—a rare 
honor for a lady. But, the friendship of Sir 
Joshua soon ripened into a warmer feeling. 
He became vehemently in love with her. 
There is no evidence, or indeed reason, to 
suppose that Reynolds’s intentions towards 
Angelica Kauffmann were anything but 
honorable. There was no striking disparity 
between their ages. The fame of Angelica 
bid fair in time to equal his own, and bring 
with it a commensurate fortune ; yet, for some 
inexplicable reason — probably through an 
aversion or a caprice as inexplicable—Ange- 
lica discouraged his advances. To avoid 
his importunities, she even fled from the pro- 
tection of Lady Mary Veertvoort, and es- 
tablished herself in a house in Golden Square, 
where she was soon afterwards joined by her 
father. 

At the commencement of the year seven- 
teen sixty-seven, Angelica Kauffmann shared 
—with honors of extra magnitude, toupees of 
superabundant floweriness, shoe-heels of vivid- 
est scarlet, and china monsters of superlative 
ugliness—the mighty privilege of being the 
fashion. Madame de Pompadour was the 
fashion in France just then, so was Buhl fur- 
niture, Boucher’s pictures, and the Baron de 
Holbach’s atheism; so, in England were 
“drums,” ridottos, Junius’s Letters, and 
burnings of Lord Bute’s jack-boots in effigy. 
The beauteous Duchess of Devonshire—she 
who had even refused Reynolds the favor of 
transferring her lineaments to canvas — com- 
missioned the fair Tyrolean to execute her 
portrait, together with that of Lady Duncan- 
non. Soon came a presentation at St. James’s ; 
next a commission from George the Third 
for his portrait, and that of the young Prince 
of Wales. After this, Angelica became doubly, 
triply, fashionable. She painted at this time a 
picture of Venus attired by the Graces—a 
dangerous subject. Some of the critics 
grumbled of course, and muttered that Cu- 
pid wouldn't have known his own mother 
in the picture; but decorous royalty ai 
plauded, and (oh dear, how decorous!) 
aristocracy patronized, and the critics were 
dumb. 

So, all went merry as a marriage bell with 
J.J. Kauffmann’s daughter. A magnificent 
portrait of the Duchess of Brunswick, put 
the seal to: the patent of her reputation. 
No fashionable assembly was complete without 
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her presence. In the world of fashion, the 
world of art, the world of literature, she was 
sought after, courted, idolized. One youn 
nobleman, it is stated, fell into a state of mel- 
ancholy madness use she refused to paint 
his portrait. Officers in the Guards fought for 
a ribbon that had dropped from her corsage at 
a birthnight ball. The reigning toasts conde- 
scended to be jealous of her, and hinted that 
the beauty of “these foreign women” was often 
fictitious, and never lasting. Dowagers more 
accustomed to the use of paint than even she 
was, hoped that she was “quite correct,” 
and shook their powdered old heads, and 
croaked about Papists and female emis- 
saries of the Pretender. Scandal of course, 
was on the alert. Sir Benjamin Backbite 
called on Lady Sneerwell in his sedan-chair. 
Mrs. Candour was closeted with Mrs. Mar- 
plot; and old Doctor Basilio, the Spanish 
music-master of Leicester Fields, talked tooth- 
less scandal with his patron, Don Bartolo of 
St. Mary-Axe. The worst stories that the 
scandalmongers could invent were but two in 
number, and are harmless enough to be told 
here. One was, that Angelica was in the 
habit of attending, dressed in boy’s clothes, 
the Royal Academy Life School; the second 
story—dreadful accusation !— was that An- 
elica was a flirt, an arrant coquette ; and 
t one evening at Rome, being at the 
9a with two English artists, one of 
w was Mr. Dance (afterwards Sir Na- 
thaniel Dance Holland, the painter of Garrick 
in Richard the Third), she had allowed both 
rapa gently to encircle her waist with 
eir arms—at the same time ; nay, more, that 
folding her own white waxen arms on the 
ledge of the opera box, and finding naturally 
@ palpitating artist’s hand on either side, 
she had prey given each hand a squeeze, 
also at the same time: thereby leading each 
een orm that he a the favored suitor. 
on’t believe my Angelica ever did anythin 
of the kind. ‘ — 
Scandal, jealousy, reigning toasts, and 
withered dowagers notwithstanding, Angelica 
continued the fashion. Still the carriages 
blocked up Golden Square; still she was 
courted by the noble and wealthy ; still 
ardent young Oxford bachelors and buckish 
students of the Temple wrote epistles in heroic 
verse to her; still she was the talk of the 
coffee-houses and studios; still from time to 
time the favored few who gained admission to 
Lady oy d Veertvoort’s evening concerts were 
charmed 


y Angelica’s songs—by the grand 

Italian pieces, and the sim E plaative, Tyro- 

lean airs of old ;—still all went merry as a 
marriage bell. 

In seventeen sixty-eight there appeared in 

the most fashionable aele of London a man, 

young, handsome, distinguished, accomplished 
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in manners, brilliant in conversation, the 
bearer of a noble name, and the possessor of 
a princely fortune. He dressed splendidly, 
played freely, lost good humoredly, took. to 
racing, cock-fighting, masquerade-giving, and 
other fashionable amusements of the time, 
with much kindliness and spirit. He epeetity 
became the fashion himself, but he did not 
oust Angelica from her throne: he reigned 
with her, a twin-planet. This was the Count 
Frederic de Horn, the representative of a 
noble Swedish family, who been for some 
time expected in England. Whether my 
poor, poor little Angelica really loved him ; 
whether she was dazzled by his embroidery, 
his diamond star, his glittering buckles, his 
green ribband, his title, his han e face and 
specious tongue, will never be known; but 
she became speedily his bride. For my part 
I think she was seized by one of those short 
madnesses of frivolity to which all beautiful 
women are subject. You know not why, they 
know not why themselves, but they melt the 

arl of their happiness in vinegar as the 

gyptian queen did: she in the wantonness of 
wealth; they in the wasteful extravagance of 
youth, the consciousness of beauty, the impa- 
tience of control, and the momentary hatred 
of wise counsel. 

Angelica Kauffmann was married in Janu- 
ary, seventeen hundred and sixty-eight, with 
great state and splendor, to the man of her 
choice. Half London witnessed their union: 
rich were the presents showered upon the 
bride, multifarious the wishes for the 
health and prosperity of the young —_ 
And all went merry as a marriage bell — 
till the bell rang out, first in vague rumors, 
then in more accredited reports, at last as 
an incontroverti)le, miserable truth, that 
another Count de Horn had arrived in Eng- 
land to expose and punish an impostor and 
swindler who had robbed him of his property 
and his name—till it was discovered that 
Angelica Kauffmann had married the man so 
sought—a low-born cutpurse, the footman of 
the Count! 

Poor Angelica, indeed! This bell tolled 
the knell of her happiness on earth. The 
fraudulent marriage was annulled as far as 
possible, by a deed of separation dated the 
tenth of February, seventeen hundred and 
sixty-eight; a small annuity was secured to 
the wretched impostor, on condition that he 
should quit England and not return thereto. 
He took his money and went abroad. Event- 
ually he died in obscurity. 

Tenbeliets conjectures have been made as 
to whether this unfortunate marriage was 
merely a genteel swindling speculation on the 
part of the Count de Horn’s lacquey, or 
whether it was the result of a deep-laid con- 
spiracy against the happiness and honor of 
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Angelica. A French novelist, who has writ- 
ten a romance on the events of my heroine’s 
life, invents a very dexterous, though very 
improbable, fable of a certain Lord Baronnet, 
member of the chamber of Commons, whose 
hand had been refused by Angelica, and who in 
mean and paltry revenge, discovered, tutored, 
fitted out, and launched into society, the ras- 
cally fellow who had been recently discharged 
from the service of the Count de Horn, and 
whose name he impudently assumed. An- 
other novelist makes out the false count to 
have been a young man, simpie, credulous, 
and timid—lowly-born, it is true, but still sin- 
cerely enamoured of Angelica (like the Claude 
Melnotte of Pauline in the Lady of Lyons). 
He is even led to believe that he is the real 
Prince of Como—we beg pardon: Count de 
Horn—imagines that a mysterious veil en- 
velops the circumstances of his birth; but, 
when the truth is discovered, and he finds 
that he has been made the tool of designing 
villains, he testifies the utmost remorse, and is 
desirous of makiag every reparation in his 
power. A third author, M. Dessalles Regis, 
not only avers the premeditated guilt of the 
false count, but alludes to a dark rumor that 
the Beauséant of the drama, the villain who 
had dressed up this lay-figure in velvet and 
gold lace to tempt Angelica to destruction, 
was no other than her rejected lover, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. For my part, I incline to 
the first hypothesis. I believe the footman to 
have been a scoundrel. 

A long period of entire mental and bodily 
prostration followed the ill-starred marriage. 
J. 8. Kauffmann, good fellow, comforted his 
daughter as well as he was able; but his pana- 
cea for her grief, both of mind and body, was 
Italy. He was weary of England, fogs, fash- 
ions, false counts—there was no danger of 
spurious nobility abroad; for could not any 
one with a hundred a-year of his own be a 
count if he liked? Still Angelica remained 
several years more in this country ; still paint- 
ing, still patronized, but living almost entirely 





in retirement. When the death of her hus- 
band the footman placed her hand at liberty, 
she bestowed it on an old and faithful friend, 
Antonio Zucchi, a painter of architecture ; 
and, five days afterwards, the husband, wife, 
and father embarked for Venice. Zucchi was 
a tender husband; but he was a wayward, 
chimerical, visionary man, and wasted the 
pee part of his wife’s fortune in idle specu- 

tions. He died in seventeen hundred and 
ninety-five, leaving her little or nothing. The 
remainder of poor Angelica’s life was passed, 
if not in poverty, at least in circumstances 
straitened to one who, after the first hard- 
ships of her wandering youth, had lived in 
splendor and freedom, and the companionship 
of the great. But she lived meekly, was a 
good woman, and went on painting to the 
ast. 

Angelica Kauffmann died a lingering death 
at Rome, on the fifth of November, eighteen 
hundred and five. On the seventh, she was 
buried in the church of St. Andrea delle 
Frate ; the academicians of St. Luke followed 
the bier, and the entire ceremony was under 
the direction of Canova, As at the funeral 
of Rafaelle Sanzio, the two last pictures she 
had painted were carried in the procession ; 
on the coffin there was a model of her right 
hand in plaster, the fingers crisped, as though 
it held a pencil. 

This was the last on earth of Angelica 
Kautfmann. Young, beautiful, amiable, gift- 
ed by nature with the rarest predilections, 
consecrated to the most charming of human 
occupations, run after, caressed, celebrated 
among the most eminent of her contempora- 
ries, she would appear to have possessed every- 
thing that is most desirable in this life. One 
little thing she wanted to fill up the measure 
of her existence, and that was happiness. 
This is man’s life. There is no block of mar- 
ble so white but you shall find a blue vein in 
it, and the snow-flake from heaven shall not 
rest a second on the earth without becoming 
tinged with its impurities. 





Tue American Birrern.—Refreshing my- 
self the other day by turning over some old 
numbers of that delightful work, the Magazine 
of Natural History,1 stumbled on the following 
statement as to an alleged luminosity of the 
American bittern :-— , 

It is called by Wilson the Great American Bit- 
tern; but, what is very extraordinary, he omits 
to mention that it has the power of emitting a 
light from its breast, equal to the light of a com- 
mon torch, which illuminates the water so as to 
enable it to discover its prey. As this circum- 
stance is not mentioned by any of the naturalists 





that I have ever read, I took some trouble to as- 
ay my the truth, which has been confirmed to 
me by several gentlemen of undoubted veracity, 
and especially by Mr. Franklin Peale, the pro- 
prietor of the Philadelphia Museum.”—Vol. ii. 


. 64. 

P Is this a Jonathan, or something better? If 
not a zoological fact, there may, perhaps, be some 
matters of traditional interest, — an Indian 
superstition, mixed up with the statement, the 
particulars of which, if obtained in reply, may 
compensate for the space this Query occupies.— 
Notes and Queries. 
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Ir there be one luxury in this world 
greater than another, it is that of coming to 
some fine tropical country after a dreary sea- 
voyage ; and if there be one sea-voyage more 
dreary and monotonous than another, it is that 
across the South Pacific from Australia round 
the Horn. A voyage into the Arctic regions 
may be more savagely cold, but it has more 
variety. You have, at least, bears, seals, ice- 
bergs, and northern lights to vary your views ; 
but the long five-thousand-mile track from 
Australia to the Horn has often none of these. 
Sometimes you are treated to a few icebergs 
slumbering, as it were, in a sublime isolation 
in that vast solitude, but at others you do not 
even catch a glimpse of these imposing an- 
chorites of the ocean. You sweep on day 
after day, week after week, without the sight 
of ship or land, the very fish refusing to rise 
and divert your tedium with their gambols, 
or their inconceivabJe speed. A flock of pur- 
suing sea-birds and the antarctic cold are your 
only companions by day; the moon, and stars, 
and clouds, by night. 

With what delight, therefore, do you catch 
the first glimpse of land, as you advance into 
more genial latitudes. How airy and inviting 
look those mountain chains and ks, that, 
at length, sever themselves from the delusive 
mockeries of cloudland, and firm and real in 
their azure distance, kindle your imagination 
with visions of new aspects of nature, and 
new forms of human life! How the sea 
changes under your prow from the intense 
blue of mid ocean to the green of shallower 
soundings; how bland breathes the air from 
land charged with spicy odors; how the 
naked tawny cliffs skirting the ocean grow 
and grow upon you, and the slender palms 
lift, here and there, solitarily, their leafy 
crowns into the clear air; assuring you that 
you are on the threshold of Indian iands, on 
the native shores of the palm, the cocoa, the 
plantain, and the pine. 

There is no place that more frequently 
greets, in this cheering manner, the weary 
traversers of the ocean than Rio de Janeiro. 
There are none that are more calculated to 
delight them. A splendid climate, bright 
skies, a magnificent bay, the white walls and 
lofty towers of a great city, surrounded by 
most picturesque mountains, by banana, 
orange and cocoa-nut palm, and by lovely 
villas, and plantations of plantain and a vege- 
tation new and luxuriant, receive you from 
your sea-prison to all that is beautiful and 
exhilarating. 

The first point of land that we caught sight 
of was Cape Frio, a lofty bluff on which 
stood a light-house, and the white cottage of 
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the keeper. As we drew nearer nothing 
could exceed the fineness of the approach to 
this capital of the Brazils. Bold ranges of 
mountains in extremely varied forms, and 
lovely islands studding the ocean at their 
feet, with palms showing themselves on their 
ridges, welcomed us to land, and made us 
think of the wonder and enthusiasm with 
which the first discoverers must have ap- 
proached these shores. As we glided along 
on a splendid day, beautiful peeps of country 
at the feet of the hills, with villages, and soli- 
tary cottages, and country houses built in a 
quaint and antique style, raised every moment 
our desire for a further acquaintance with 
these elysian scenes. The entrance to the 
bay was ed as it were, by islands right 
and left, and by rocky hills of a most bold 
and abrupt character. To our left lay two 
remarkable islands, Rodonda, so called from 
its very round form, and Raza, on which 
stands a lighthouse. The mountains, parti- 
cularly on the city side, were extremely bold, 
and those on the very verge of the bay were 
strangely broken up, and, as it were, clustered 
together. Amongst these towered conspicu- 
ously the one called the Sugar-loaf from its 
smooth and conical form rising perpendi- 
cularly from the water nine hundred feet 
high. To all appearance its summit must 
be inaccessible; yet not so, for we were in- 
formed that a party, including an English 
and an American lody, not long ago scaled it, 
carrying up a tent and all the requisites for 
a gay picnic, and there spent not only a jovial 
day, but also passed the night. They had to 
be pulled up and let down by ropes in some 
places; but such matters are trifles to the 
mountain-climbing ladies of English blood or 
descent. ’ 

These rocky hills on the margin of the bay 
are backed by much loftier ones, actual moun- 
tains, which are spurs of the mighty Andes, 
which ascend higher and higher towards the 
interior. High above them all towers the Corco- 
vada, a huge square-headed mountainous crag, 
shooting up like some tower of the ancient Ana- 
kims, and the Gavia and their neighboring 
heights look sublimely down on the noble ba 
of Nitherohy, or the Hidden Water. This 
range forms also a grand background to the 
city ; and at its feet, some four miles beyond 
this, lies the emperor's palace of Boa Vista 
The hills on the opposite side of the bay are 
very fine, and near the entrance very bold 
too, having amongst them also a sugar-loaf. 
There are several forts, on the shores and on 
islands in the bay ; the chief, Fort Santa Cruz, 
on the right hand as you enter, where all ships 
passing in or out are hailed, and required to 
give an account of themselves. 





As you advance the city opens gradually up- 
on you imposingly, stretching along the shores, 
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and crowning sundry hills, with its white-walled 
and red-tiled houses, its churches, convents, and 
fine terraces; and the town of Praia Grande, 
or the Great Strand, on the opposite shores, at 
a distance of several miles, extending along its 
fine crescent-shaped shore, amongst lovely hills 
and woods, completes one of the most en- 
chanting panoramas in the world. At night, 
both Rio— or properly, St. Sebastian — and 
Praia Grande, are extremely well lighted with 
gas, and the effect is magical. Long circling 
sweeps of lights, all apparently on an exact 
level, and at regular intervals, present the illu- 
minated outlines of the towns on both sides of 
the bay. Above these starlike dottings, the il- 
lumination is extended according as the streets 
and houses ascend the sides and crown the 
summits of the hills. 

By day the eye wanders from the wonderful 
group of cones, peaks, and broken eminences 
near the mouth of the bay, up to the lofty Cor- 
covada ; and thence, to the dense expanses of 
red-tiled roofs, the long white fagades of pub- 
lic and private buildings, inns, hospitals, arse- 
nals, academies, monasteries, and colleges of 
Jesuits, the doomed towers of churches, inter- 
mingled with pleasant hills and deep-green 
masses of evergreen foliage. 

Rio is a city of two hundred thousand people, 
and presents a lively scene of varied nationali- 
ties and costumes. Black, and white, and 
tawny faces vary the aspect of the throngs on 
the quays, the ample squares, and streets. 
Vessels of war, English, French, and Ameri- 
can, lie off the town ; further up, a numerous 
assemblage of vessels of commerce and small 
craft shows itself behind the Isle of Cobras. 
Steamers are continually plying across to Praia 
Grande, or downwards to Botafogo, whence 
pay music often sounds. Strong, active, merry- 

ooking Africans, all slaves, but looking not a 
whit depressed by their slavery, pull your boat 
to the quay, where very motley groups sur- 
round you, and all sorts of cards are thrust into 
your hands by the touters of inns, and vendors 
of all imaginable things, from ships’ stores 
down to straw hats and drapery, feather- 
flowers and stuffed birds. Numbers of very 
blue cards offer you “ wines, spirits, tobacco, 
cigars, soap, and groceries of the best descrip- 
tion.” Others kindly invite you to the Hotel 
Pharoux, the Exchange Hotel, in the Rua Di- 
reita, kept by your countrymen, Macdowall 
and Loader, and greatly frequented by the 
English merchants. Others entice you “ to the 
Duck,” and like genteel establishments. 

Intending to make our way to the Hotel Pha- 
roux, a large house facing the quay, and look- 
ing just like one of the great hotels on the 

ine, having its name blazoned in French, 
English, and Portuguese, along its front be- 
tween numerous rows of windows, we found 
Ourselves officiously attended by a waiter- 
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looking personage, who on stepping on land, 
instantly, to our great astonishment, seized our 
hands in a most familiar manner and exclaimed: 
“ How d’ye do? Glad to see you in Rio!” 
Preceded by this very amicable gentleman, we 
advanced into what we thought the Hotel Pha- 
roux, but which turned out to be a shop, where 
our guide, with profound bows and most 
cious smiles, begged us to survey his establish. 
ment, and honor his Magazine by an order. 
We made a rapid retreat ; and, perceiving a 
large French-looking staircase at the back of 
the huge pile of building, ascended successfully 
into the inn. 

Here we seemed at once transported to 
the European continent. There were the same 
groups of tables ready spread for lunching, or 

ining & la carte ; the same sort of people 
seated at some of them; the same buzz of con- 
versation, in various languages, going on; the 
same French waiters, French dishes, French 
wines; the same half-shabby, half-gentlemanly 
host, paying no apparent attention to the guests, 
or the business of the house ; and the same 
lady-like young hostess, very slim and very 
brunette, seated at her bar, or desk, in the 
table d’hdte room, receiving and issuing orders, 
issuing bills, which looked astounding as calcu- 
lated in ries and milries, and talking not Por- 
tuguese, but French all the time. 
ere we made a superb dinner, enlivened 
by superb Chateau Margaux, and followed by 
a superb bill, and then proceeded to arrange 
for the night: but now the prospect was not 
equally superb. We were assured that every 
room was occupied but one ; and to obtain a 
glimpse of this, we followed a waiter along a 
numberof great, desolate galleries and passages, 
up one pair of great stone stairs, and down an- 
other, through a variety of rooms, in some of 
which ancient negresses seemed to be getting 
up a wash; in others, cooking appeared to be 
in progress ; in one, an invalid negro man, 
with his head tied in a handkerchief, was sit- 
ting on the floor; and in another, we sur- 
prised several young women, who, from dress 
and features, might have been sisters to the 
hostess. Here a little plump, black-pudding 
had reared itself on end, and turned itself into 
a negro child, which came and, seizing one 
of our fingers, aaa merrily in our faces, 
showing a dazzling row of white teeth; and 
here a little white child in petticoats, was play- 
ing with a cavi, or some such creature, about 
as big as a hare, and which our dog seemed 
very much inclined to treat as one. At length, 
after passing through various bed-rooms an 
bath-rooms, we reached a large and lofty apart- 
ment, occupied with much lumber, and no beds 
at all ; and with a very dusty, dirty floor. At 
this we shook our heads; but the waiter as- 
sured us that before night the lumber would 
be removed, and beds laid on the floor for us; 
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and, probably for a great many other gentle- 
men, as people arriving, must sleep somewhere. 
We thanked him for his offer of such ample 
accommodation, and so much good company, 
and made our way to the Exchange Hotel, 
where we found admirable arrangements : 
clean private rooms, clean beds, a first-rate cui- 
sine, and numbers of Englishmen, ready to give 
us all sorts of information about the city and 
the country, and the bill not half so superb. 
Issuing from our excellent inn to survey 
the town, we still felt ourselves on the Eu- 
ropean continent, and not in South America, 
so completely do Europeans take their habits 
and their architecture with them to every re- 
ion of the world. Here were the tall white 
ouses, with many windows and red roofs, 
the narrow streets and ample squares, the 
rude paving, the huge arched entrances 
into huge heavy quadrangular courts, the 
churches and the cathedral, with tall towers, 
capped with small Turkish domes, their 
doors thrown open, and mass celebrating ; the 
pealing of the organ, and the odor of incense ; 
a misericordia, or religious hospital, at your 
elbow, and an old gray convent perched on 
the hill above you ;—all was just as it might 
have been in almost any Catholic country on 
the continent of Europe. Here, in fact, walked 
along the Catholic priest, and the shaven friar. 
Here was one ecclesiastic, bearing along the 
insignia of the church, and there an official, 
with a bag, and a silver (or plated) rod, beg- 
ging for it. 
he greater part of Rio being built on the 
levels at the feet of the hills, presents to the 
eye, from any of the immediate eminences, 
one dense mass of red roofs. It seems as if 
= might walk right across the top of the 
ouses from one side of the city to the other; 
and, indeed, the streets are wonderfully nar- 
row. They are paved with a slope from each 
side towards the middle, and along the mid- 
dle runs a line of flagstones, which, in wet 
weather, is, in fact, the kennel; and becomes 
a little river in heavy rains. The carts and 
carriages as they traverse these streets, run 
with one wheel on this row of flagstones, and 
the other on the pavé, so that you have con- 
stantly to cross the street to pass these vehi- 
cles, some coming one way, and some another. 
Most of the shops in these streets have no 
glass windows, but there or four tall doors, 
which all stand wide open in the daytime, 
just like some of the shops seen in Pompeii ; 
and, indeed, the Roman character is retained 
by the Spaniards and Portuguese not only 
in their language, but in many other particulars. 
One of the first things which strikes you is, 
that the houses are all roofed with the genu- 
ine Roman tiles: and this is universal all 
over the dominions of both the Spanish and 
Portuguese races in South America. They 
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are found, not only in Brazil, but in Peru, 
Chili, Paraguay, and Mexico. You have the 
stout, old, red, flat tile, with flanged edges, 
semicylindric tiles being laid over the flanges 
of each two adjoining tiles, well imbedded 
in mortar, so as to make a most solid, endur- 
ing, and waterproof roof. The projecting 
eaves of those old Roman roofs are generally 
painted in bright colors, and have a pic- 
turesque effect. You see the Roman spirit 
not only in these roofs, in the forms and red 
color of their pottery, in the narrow streets 
and open shops, but also in the aqueducts, 
which bring down the water from the moun- 
tains. There is a noble aqueduct here which 
has quite a Roman look, as it crosses the 
valley on its lofty solid pillars, and which the 
inhabitants tell you was made by the Portu- 
guese; for they are as careful to distinguish 
the Portuguese and the Brazilian eras, as 
brother Jonathan is to distinguish the days 
of the United States from those of the old 
Britishers before the Independence. In the 
centre of most of the squares stands a massive 
age fountain ; which, however, has very 
ittle effect on the eye, as the water is not 
thrown up into the air, but gushes out of taps, 
and sluices in their sides. Rio, in fact, is ex- 
cellently supplied with water. At almost 
every corner of a street, there is a brass tap to 
which you see the negroes very constantly 
applying their mouths. 

Any one coming hither, who looks for mel- 
ancholy, haggard and despairing countenan- 
ces, backs scored with the lash, and limbs 
crushed and crippled by brutal treatment, 
looks in vain, and wonders. He beholds, in- 
stead, a swarming throng of Africans, men, 
women, and children, constituting two-thirds 
of the population of the place, all vigorous, 
healthy, merry, and alert. No portion of the 
inhabitants appears more care-free, none more 
at home ; and, certainly, so far as physical de- 
velopment goes, none equal to them, except 
Europeans, who reside or visit there. The 
blacks are a fine, healthy, athletic race, far su- 
perior to the native Brazilians of Portuguese 
descent. The latter are, generally, a very 
slight-built, and even feeble-looking, race. 
— of the young men surprised me by the 
smallness of their stature, the slightness of 
their build, and the narrowness of their chests. 
The boys, too, had a spider-like lightness and 
fineness of frame. 1 never saw anything like 
it; one English school-boy would have made 
three of them. The same peculiarity charac- 
terized the women, though they exhibited, 

enerally, finely-traced and delicate features. 

hey strike me, generally, as an almost Liili- 
putian race. But the negroes, men and wo- 
men, were a stout, active, vivacious people. 
I noticed amongst the men, some of the most 
Herculean figures that I ever saw, and I was 
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astonished at the stature of some of the wo- 
men, who must have been full six feet.. There 


~ were evidently two very distinct varieties of 


the negroes, one being said to come from Con- 
go, the other from Mozambique. One por- 
tion were of a dusky sooty black, the other of 
a rich dark copper-color, and the skins of 
these were peculiarly fine and glossy. In 
figure, bearing, and fresh roundness of limbs, 
they might be pronounced handsome, although 
that compliment could not be extended to 
their faces and er | hair. 

The negroes, or the laborers of the place, 
were everywhere. You saw them by scores 
in the shops, sitting at different employments. 
Tailors sat to their work on chairs, and not, 
as with us, on their boards cross-legged. Ne- 
groes were boatmen, porters, paviors, laborers 
of all kinds; and in all departments, they ap- 
peared contented and even jocund. The wo- 
men kept the stalls at market, and carried 
fruit, and fish, and vegetables, all over the 
city. You encountered them in groups every- 
where, and everywhere they were gossiping 
together, with a degree of ease and leizure 
that amazed me. Nobody seemed to hurry, 
or interfere with them. With their baskets 
on their heads, or rested on the pavement, 
they were holding the most animated dia- 
logues, with loud voices, manners most unre- 
strained, and with exuberance of jest, and 
sarcasm, and laughter. Their wrists profuse- 
ly ornamented with bracelets of colored beads, 
chiefly red and blue, their necks with chains 
of the same, their ears well loaded with gold, 
or gilt ear-rings. They gesticulated, waved 
their hands, quite with an oratorical air, clap- 
ped thein occasionally loudly, amid bursts of 
merriment, as in triumph over their fellow- 
disputants. ee 

Abhorring, as I do, slavery, as a violation 
of every right of humanity, I could not but 
come to the conclusion, that the Brazilians 
must use their Helots better than Brother 
Jonathan does his. True, I did not go up 
the country, to behold the condition of the 
slave on the sugar and cotton plantations; 
but, wherever I did see it in the plantations 
in the vicinity of the city, the negroes, men 
and women, appeared just as well-condition- 
ed. We came continually upon groups of 
of them at work in the fields, but we saw 
neither whip, nor driver ; and ever and anon, 
in some retired nook, we found troops of wo- 
men collected about a spring with their wash- 
ing, who were all laughing and chattering as 
noisily as so many magpies. Neither could I 
perceive the same marked aversion to the 
colored race as in the United States. I saw 
blacks in the steamers, crossing to Praia 
Grande, seated amongst the whites, quite at 
their ease, and observed numbers of negroes 
amongst the city guards. 





The manners of the negro porters are very 

pomges 9 You see them discharging the car- 
goes of ships. The moment they get their 
oad upon their heads they begin to sing some 
old African ditty, and continue singing often 
in a sort of recitative, till they deposit their 
burden in the warehouse. It is the same as 
they carry luggage or other articles along the 
streets. I saw four men carrying a piano on 
their heads, two other negroes following be- 
hind to relieve the others in turn. They had 
eAch a rattle in their hands, in form precisely 
like the rose of a watering-pan, and contain- 
ing a number of small pebbles. As they went 
along they not only sung a tune, but danced 
to it, beating time with their rattles; yet it 
was wonderful to see how perfectly steady 
they managed to keep the piano, while they 
were all the time capering and making the 
most antic movements. They go bare-headed 
under a sun that would strike down a white 
man with coup de soleil, and their hair is cut 
very short. Their power of balancing—espe- 
cially tall jugs—on their heads is amazing, 
and that even in very little children. 

Our time being short, we exerted ourselves 
to see as much of the city and neighborhood as 
possible, and the number of calashes or fiacres 
which stand in the public squares, vehicles par- 
ticularly light and upright in form, drawn by 
handsome mules, and omnibuses also drawn by 
mules, and running to all parts of the city and 
environs, enabled us to accomplish a good deal. 
One of our first achievements, however, was 
to ascend the Morro do Castello, or Flag-Staff 
Hill, which rises in the very centre of the 
town. There we had a most magnificent pano- 
ramic view. At our feet lay the wide extent 
of city,—gardens green with the giant foliage 
of the bananas, and where the cocoa-palm lift 
ed aloft its feathery head interspersed amongst 
red roofs and airy spires. On one side the 
mountains rose grandly, the noble aqueduct 
spanning the valley betwixt them and the 
town. Qn the other lay the bay, the whole 
circuit of which, embracing an extent of a 
hundred miles, was visible from this spot, with 
the villages and country houses on its shores. 
Nothing can exceed the courteousness of the 
people of Rio to strangers, and we had here a 
particular instance of it. The keeper of the 
telegraph station, as we were wandering round, 
came out and most | pre J invited us to walk 
into his garden, and whatever plant or flower 
we particularly admired, he broke off a blos- 
soming twig and presented it to us with the 
most graceful bow and smile. Amongst these 
were flowers of the tiglia, the pimento, and the 
pomegranate. But he observed us noticing a 
cluster of mormohn apples, or, as Dampier 
styles them, mummy apples. These cluster 
around the top of the stem, which ap 
like that of a tall, slender palm which has had 
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its head cut off and only an odd straggling leaf 
or two left. These apples, as they are called, 
are much larger than real apples, of the yel- 
low color, and with something of the flavor of 
the melon. Our courteous telegraph-officer 
no sooner saw our eyes fixed on this singular 
fruit, than, hastening for a long pole, he 
climbed up an adjacent tree and poked some 
of them down for us, presenting them with all 
the grace of a nobleman. We could not help 
querying whether a group of foreigners would 
have met with such an official in our own 
country. 

And yet we soon found some of our own 
countrymen as eager to oblige us. We found 
ourselves in the Passeio Publico—the public 
gardens—or promenade. This lies at once 
close to the city, at the feet of beautiful hills, 
and one side open to the bay. It is planted 
with tropical trees of great variety, and next 
to the bay is a noble promenade, to which you 
ascend by a flight of steps. It thus commands 
a full view of the gardens, and of the bay, the 
waves of which come dashing up ge 
against its outer wall. It is paved with al- 
ternating black and white marble; at each 
end stands a beautiful pavilion, and at in- 
tervals, along the parapet walls, stand tasteful 
gaslights. 

It is a spot admirably adapted toall the pur- 

s of public enjoyment, fétes, concerts, ga- 
as, and promenades. The emperor was hay- 
ing the whole of the gardens fitted up with gas ; 
and seeing two workmen engaged in laying 
down the pipes, we at once set them down for 
countrymen. 

They told us they were Scotchmen from 
Glasgow, and finding that we were English 
strangers, at once quitted their work to show 
us the place. They pointed out such of the 
trees as they had learned the names of, and 
amongst them the custard apple. There was 
Ripe fruit upon the trees, and the young 
Scotchmen said, “Pelt away at them—any- 
body does that here.” As we declined to 
“ pelt away,” however, in a public garden, they 
themselves gathered sticks and stones and sent 
them into the trees in good earnest. But the 
trees were tall, and they did not succeed. “Off 
with your shoes, Sandy, and up and throw some 
down,” said one to the other. No sooner said 
than done. Sandy ascended a tree with the 

ility of a monkey, and soon sent down stores 

fruit. We did not, however, find these cus- 
tard apples much to boast of. They resembled 
an orange in size and form, but are, when ripe, 
nearly black. Their rind is tough, and the 
interior is filled with muddy-looking pulp — 
rather insipid —in which are abundance of 
seeds of the size of small beans, of a spicy fla- 
vor, which the people eat with the pulp. Our 
tchmen informed us that when they had 
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completed their contract, they meant to pro- 
ceed to Australia. 

Quitting them we made an excursion in the 
opposite direction, to see the emperor’s palace, 
near San Christovao. An omnibus conducted 
us to the spot, proceeding over a green where 
hundreds of negresses were busy washing'and 
spreading their linen on the grass, while black 
babies lay and kicked up their heels in the sun 
at their sides, and troops of bigger sable child- 
ren tumbled about on the green sward. Our 
way then led through extensive suburbs, and 
past pleasant villas over a level country for 
four miles. We found the palace situated ina 
beautiful country, among quiet hills, with fine 
ranges of mountains on either hand. We 
passed through a handsome gateway at the 
commencement of the demesne, but uncon- 
nected with any fence, the whole seeming to 
lie quite open to the public. Over the gate- 
way were placed vases with living aloes and 
pine-apples in them. The gates were of gilt 
bronze, and beautiful, with the royal arms in 
the centre. A paved road led up a gentle as- 
cent, through an avenue of fine mangueira- 
trees, dark and rich of foliage. The house 
consists of two large square masses of building 
tinted of a pale salmon-color, ornamented with 
Doric pilasters, and surmounted by a balcony, 
on a level with the second story ; the roof flat, 
and enclosed by a stone balustrade. These 
two buildings are united by a lower one of a 
different character. A fine Roman gateway 
in front appeared never to have been used, 
but to be falling into disorder, the drive from 
the palace to the highway, passing not through 
it, but by it. 

As we approached, the emperor and em- 
press in a carriage drawn by four hand- 
some mules, and attended by a number of 
guards in blue uniform, mounted, passed us. 
Their imperial highnesses returning our hat- 
homage, as George Fox would call it, with 
the greatest courtesy. One of our party, an 
American, refused, and lifted his straw-hatted 
head as high as possible. Don Pedro, how- 
ever, deserves a passing salute, especially from 
Englishmen, who are received and treated by 
him with every mark of favor. Indeed, he 
appears thoroughly popular amongst his own 
subjects. 

Englishmen abound and flourish here. The 
merchants of our nation are amongst the rich- 
est people at Rio; and as we walked back 
again at leisure, many of their villas were point- 
ed out to us, being, for the most part, the finest 
to be seen. These villas are situated in beau- 
tiful grounds and gardens, where every tree, 
shrub, and flower are such as are known to 
our eyes, in England, only in the finest con- 
servatories. Statuary and fountains make 
pleasant these gardens, and you may imagine 
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the deliciousness of an evening scene there, 
such as Von Martius has described :— 

“ The mimosas have folded up their leaves 
to sleep, and stand motionless beside the dark 
crowns of the mangueiras, the jaca-tree, and 
the ethereal jambos. Sometimes a sudden 
wind arises, and the juiceless leaves of the 
acaju rustle; the richly flavored grumijama 
and pitanga let drop a fragrant shower of 
snow-white blossoms; the crowns of the ma- 
jestic palms wave oe over the silent roof, 
which they overshadow, like a symbol of peace 
and tranquillity. Shrill cries of the cicada, 
the grasshopper, and tree-frog, make an inces- 
sant hum, and produce by their monotony a 

leasing melancholy. At intervals, different 

Isamic odors fill the air; and flowers, alter- 
nately unfolding their petals to the night, de- 
light the senses with their perfume. Now, the 
bowers of paullinias,or the neighboring orange- 
et ma the thick tufts of eupatoria or 
the bunches of the flowering palms, suddenly 
bursting, disclose their blossoms, and thus 
maintain a constant succession of fragrance, 
while the silent vegetable world, illuminated 
by swarms of fire-flies, as by a thousand mov- 
ing stars, charms the night by its delicious 
odors.” 

We returned into the city through the 
Rua do Ouvidér, the most wealthy street in 
the capital, abounding with the shops of’ jewel- 
lers, goldsmiths, drapers, and milliners. Here, 
instead of open fronts, there were splendid 
plate-glass windows, and a great display of 
wealth, and French trades-people. We saw, 
also, two or three shops of old books, but were 
not able to discover one shop for the sale of 
new ones. The Brazilians, like their cousins, 
the Portuguese, are more addicted to con- 
certs, theatres, and assemblies, than to read- 
ing,—except that of newspapers, which are 
numerous, and contain light literature. 

After refreshing ourselves at our inn, we 
were strongly recommended to go to the opera, 
to hear the prima donna, Signora Castillioné, 
in La Semiramida. She appeared to be a 
wonderful favorite; but not having come on 
shore with opera dresses, we had no desire to 
be turned back ; the fate of some of our more 
adventurous fellow passengers; the etiquette 
of such places being as rigorously enforced 
here as in Paris or London. We contented 
ourselves, therefore, with witnessing the re- 
opening of the a; Chapel,—after a gen- 
eral repair,—the whole front, and towers, being 
illuminated, and mass going on inside amid the 
thundering din of squibs, crackers, and explo- 


sions of powder, in various forms, making 

noise enough for a 

of Christian worship ! 
The next morning we took a stroll through 

the public market, which adjoins the Lago do 


Pago, or Palace Square. A market is, in 


t battle. An odd idea 
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every, foreign country, an interesting spot, but 
especially in a tropical one. We found this 
most amply supplied with fowls, fish, vegeta- 
bles, and fruits of a t variety of kinds; 
monkeys ; parrots, alte birds. The fish 
me -’ meagan sorts - sizes, ¥ one 
ind as as a lai ig, down to shrim 
There nn prawns li aa lobsters, ae 
beautiful array of dolphins. Yams, potatoes,— 
ordinary and sweet ones,—oranges in endless 
abundance and of the most delicious ripeness, 
sweet lemons, guavas, pitangas, custard apples, 
figs, bananas, — both ripe and green, for ex- 
portation ; fruit of the egg-plant, bread-fruit, 
vegetable marrows and squashes innumera- 
ble; mormohn apples, loquots, onions, garlic 
and shalots, with their stalks woven into long 
pieces of matting, on which they hung like 
tassels. In fact, the supply of all sorts of 
vegetables was most affluent. But the vegeta- 
ble which excited my curiosity more than all 
the rest was a ies of green, juicy stalks, 
of about a long and three inches in 
diameter. These lay in heaps, and the market 
people were busily peeling off their outer 
coats, soft and succulent, till they left only a 
sort of cylinder of pith about an inch and a 
half in diameter. They were bought up as 
fast as they were ready, and I found that they 
were the extremity of the flowering stems of 
the carnauba palm pgp cerifera), which 
is considered one of the greatest luxuries of 
the table. 

One of the most interesting objects con- 
nected with Rio is the botanic garden. Its 
magnificent garden of palm-trees, its fountains, 
its trees and flowers from all the finest climates 
in the world, growing in the open air; its 
pe of fruits — oranges, lemons, citrons, 

read-fruit, bananas, grapes, etc.; the assem- 
bled luxuries of nature, from her most favored 
regions, make it a scene scarcely to be paral- 
elled. Unfortunately, it is situated ten miles 
from the city, and our limited time compelled 
us to a shorter excursion. This was across 
the bay—to Praia Grande, whose white walls 
and background, of woody hills, looked very 
attractive from the city,—and we could have 
scarcely made a happier choice. It was not 
here that “distance lent enchantment to the 
view.” The beauty increased on closer in- 

ction. 

Along the finely-curved shore, for more than 
a mile, stretched a line of lovely villas; each 
standing in its garden; and the glare of the 
sun, broken by a row of dark, thick-foliaged 
mango-trees, the fruit yet hanging young and 

n amid the leaves. ‘Whichever way we 
turned we literally found ourselves in one of 
nature’s __. Sun and breeze played 
on the broad waters; and the distant city 
wore its brightest look. As we here sauntered 
along, one pleasant house after another gave 
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us glimpses into the gardens behind, and the 
forest hills which overlooked them. 

These villas are generally built with a fore- 
court, or screen on columns, through which 
you catch a glimpse of statues, fountains, and 
garden seclusions of the most inviting descrip- 
tion. We followed a quiet lane leading be- 
yond the village of St. Domingo, and soon 
found ourselves in a region of wooded hills, 
and valleys running every way amongst them, 
in which stood other isolated country houses 
~ amid their orange-groves, interspersed with 
lofty clumps of cocoa-nut palms, and the broad, 
waving boughs of the verdurous bananas. 
Here, sloped down green crofts from the 
woods ; and here, over hot and sunny swells, 
spread fragrant plantations of pine-apples, 
many of them golden with ripeness, and gush- 
ing with their fruity aroma. 

Solitary winding lanes, and little foot-paths, 
teeming with the most prodigal vegetation— 
all new to our eyes, all studded with gorgeous 
flowers—Thunbergias, Paullinias,and still more 
brilliant, but to us unknown species,—all speak- 
ing of tropical ce and luxuriance, led us 
between these different estates to still new 


scenes of retired beauty. 

At one moment we heard the distant roar 
of the ocean, and caught a sight of its flashing 
billows ; at another, we were gazing up into 
steep hills buried in a perfect chaos of hang- 


ing boughs and blossoms. The figures of the 
negro laborers at work on the plantations, or 
bringing baskets piled with fruit down from 
the hills; the women washing by some old 
shadowy well, or spreading out their linen on 
the grass in embowered orchards, completed 
the tropical character of the scene. 

The huge cactus, a perfect tree in size ; the 
intense color of the flowers on the wild bushes, 
or growing under their shade—blue, scarlet, 
and orange; and the brilliant deep-blue but- 
terflies, large as your outspread hand, and 
some of them having their wings studded, as 
it were, with jewels,—the largest and most 
magnificent creatures of their species in the 
world,—were all evidences of the affluent na- 
ture of the Brazils. 

leer ore’ we tirned away from those 
elegant abodes, with their delicately tinted 
walls, their vivid frescoes, and their broad, 
shady verandahs, trellised with clambering 
vines; from the overshadowed cottage, whence 
came the sound of music and of a pleasant 
voice ; from the open windows, at which sate 
dark-eyed but delicately-featured maidens ; 
and we again issued into the hot sun of the 
least shaded street, of Praia Grande, where 
the negro was sweltering, and singing under 
his load ; where knots of old black women sat 
on the scorching, dusty pavement, amidst their 
baskets of bananas and oranges ; where dead 
fish almost seethed in the lazy waves that 
brought them to the shore; where negro brats 
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tumbled about in the dust, without any super- 
fluity of raiment; and where, finally, the 
steamboat came puffing up, to carry us back 
to town. 

The land breeze, next morning, at six 
o'clock, bore us out to sea ; and thus termina- 
ted our two days in Rio— two of the pleasant- 
est, sunniest, most fragrant and jor da 
that we ever spent in any quarter of the 
world. 

But others of our fellow-travellers had 
their two days, as well as ourselves. Why 
not? And four clever youths spent them as 
fast young Britons often do on such occasions. 
For them, the Hotel Pharoux spread its beds 
on the floor of the lofty lumber-room, and its 
table on the lofty saloon ; for them, a splen- 
did carriage, drawn by four spirited mules, 
and- driven by a splendid Jehu, in bright blue 
uniform, and cocked hat, and feather-bush, 
like any field-marshal, whirled them to all the 
wonders of the place ; for them, the palms of 
the botanic anion waved over a champagne 
luncheon al fresco; for them, the Signora 
Castillioné trilled, at the opera, her most en- 
trancing airs; and foreign friends, most cordi- 
al and kind, most moustachioed and melliflu- 
ous, started, as it were, out of the ground, and 
supped and sung with them at the delightful 
Hotel Pharoux. 

“ At six o'clock, gentlemen, on the second 
morning,” said the captain, before leaving the 
ship, “I set sail positively.” At eight o’clock, 
on the second morning, the four jovial youths 
woke up, looked out, and saw no ship | Rapid 
was the race to the quay. “A boat! a boat! 
twenty pounds for a boat!”—the cry of the 
old Thames parrot—was heard once more on 
the strand of Rio. A score of boats, manned 
with two score of negroes, dashed their bows 
together on the beach. Away flew two of 
them with our heroes, . = pulling, sails 
bending to the breeze. as it a day or an 
age that that chase after the missing ship en- 
dured ? Ten long miles the sons. of Congo 
pulled, and still no — Yes! there she is ? 
—but, to the pursuers’ eyes, with all canvas 
stretched, and running before the breeze. It 
was not so, however ; for British captains have 
bowels of compassion. We lay to, with sails 
backed, and waiting in a omg patience. 

As the boats came dashing up, what rows 
of merry faces, peering over the tall ship’s 
side! What kind greetings! “ What! so 
soon?” How are all friends in Rio?” 

Silent, sullen, and angry, mount the delin- 
quents, and are received amid the sharp rail- 
lery of more prudent men. Reader! didst 
thou ever see a picture of the Prodigal Son ? 
There, thou hast four in one frame. Ulysses 
had his lotus-eaters, who forgot their ship and 
country. There sit four forlorn ones, minus 
forty pounds per man! That, also, is a tale 
of two days in Rio. 
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From The New York Times. 
THE FREE LOVE SYSTEM. 


ORIGIN, PROGRESS, AND POSITION OF THE 
ANTI-MARRIAGE MOVEMENT. 


In a recent notice of Mary Lyndon, we 
spoke of it as having been written for the spe- 
cial purpose of recommending adultery, as a 
personal right and a social duty. This book 
is not an isolated performance,—published up- 
on impulse, and with no further object than to 
express the writer’s feelings and utter her sen- 
timents in the ears of the world. Its publica- 
tion is part of a plan ;—it belongs to a series 
of efforts, skilfully devised and carried for- 
ward with systematic ingenuity and perse- 
verance, of which: the ultimate aim is to sub- 
vert the present organization of society,—de- 
stroy the institution of marriage, as recognized 
by the religion and laws of Christendom, and 
to substitute for it a Free Love System, in 
which Passion and personal inclination shall 
be the sole bond, and the sole restriction, of 
union between the sexes. 

We apprehend that but a small portion of 
the public are aware of the progress which 
this system is making in this country at the 

nt time. When the theories on which 


it rests, and by which it was vindicated, were 
first pressed upon public attention, they were 


ridiculed by those who looked only on the 
surface, and saw nothing in them beyond the 
vagaries of a few whimsical and disordered 
minds. Those who looked further, and were 
accustomed to trace social and moral influences 
to the ultimate principles on which they rest, 
foresaw the mischiefs that were likely to fol- 
low the inculcation of this new Philosophy. 
Under its complaints of existing institutions 
lurked, as they perceived, a radical and invet- 
erate hostility to the restraints of Christianity 
and of law :—and beneath its vague inculcation 
of the necessity of new social organizations, in 
which human nature as it really is should be 
the groundwork and the guide, they detected 
the veiled advocacy of systems subversive of 
all morality, in which Lust would be the only 
Law, and Passion the sole guide of human 
conduct. Their assaults upon the system com- 

lied a change of tactics; Socialism ceased to 

openly advocated by its devotees, through 
their accustomed channels. Argument was 
ostensibly abandoned. The novel, the medical 
treatise, the biographical sketch, the adroit 
literary notice —skilful delineations of the 
shadows of our social system,—these and 
kindred covert modes of advocacy have been 
substituted for — argument, and have served 
at‘once a double purpose,—diverting public 
attention from the object sought, and enlisting 
public sympathy for the evils attributed to 
the Christian system of society, and thus pre- 
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paring the way for the remedies they have in 


view. 
In this way the impression has been created 
that the danger is past,—that the advocacy 


of Socialism, and especially of those 
} the Mar 


- | of it which involve the overthrow of 


riage institution, have been abandoned,—and 
that there can be no occasion for any further 
anxiety concerning its progress. This, in our 
judgment, is a very great mistake. We have 
taken considerable pains to inform ourselves 
on this subject,—and the result of our inquiries 
in the quarters likely to be best instructed, 
convinces us that the principles of Socialism 
were never more ardently and zealously ad- 
vocated, that they never had anything like so 
strong a hold on the sympathies and senti- 
ments of a large portion of our society, and 
thdt they were never so extensively reduced 
to practice, as at the present moment in this 
city and in various sections of the country. 
The championship of Socialism, or of universal 
Libertinism and Adultery, which is but an- 
other name for the same thing—is carried for- 
ward under various disguises and by many 
different agencies ;—but they all aim at the 
same thing,—the destruction of the Marri 
Relation as it is created and recognized by 
Christianity and by law, and the substitution 
for it of a system which will permit every man 
and every woman to consult solely their own 
inclinations, in the relations they shall form 
and maintain. There are very many regularly 
organized societies, concealed more or less 
from public knowledge, in which these views 
are carried out. There are scores and hund- 
reds of men and women, of intellect and ac- 
complishment, by whom they are held more or 
less openly. And there are thousands in this 
city, especially moving in fashionable circles, 
and maintaining all the outward observances 
of society, who read these books and believe 
in the principles which they inculcate. And 
it is this socialistic element, — instilled thus 
through various agencies into society,—that 
has caused the desertions, the elopements, the 
adulteries, the fornications, and the divorces, 
that have been so frequent of late years in the 
higher circles of social life, not a tenth part of 
which have come to the knowledge of the 
public through the press. 

The seeds of this libertine philosophy, — 
sown broadcast in the poems of Byron and 
Shelley, and in the romances of Bulwer, 
George Sand, and Eugene Sue,—the last two 
of whom were pupils of Fourier, who did 
more to organize and reduce it to a system 
than any other man—were first promulgated 
in this country by Robert Owen and his son, 
and afterwards by Fanny Wright. ‘These 
persons presented most prominently the infidel 
and commanistic side of the system—dwelling 
especially on its relation to property and the 
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priestcraft, and concealing, and sometimes 
even denying, that it had anything to do with 
marriage and the relation of the sexes. Ow- 
en’s attempt to found a community at New 
Harmony, proved a disastrous, and in some 
respects, a ridiculous failure; but even its fail- 
ure tended more to the spread of his doctrines, 
than a moderate success would have done; 
for his disciples were scattered over the coun- 
try, and have not been idle. They have in- 
sinuated their principles in a thousand quar- 
ters which the knowledge of their Community 
never could have reached, and have planted 
the seeds of infidelity and socialism in various 
sections of the Union. 

But the theories of Fourier, with his far 
more brilliant and specious scheme of Associ- 
ation and Social Reorganization, have had a 
wider influence on the public mind than thdése 
of the Communistic philosophers. Fourier 
himself was not calculated for a popular Apos- 
tle of any creed. His mind was mathematical 
in its tone, and he treated all questions of hu- 
manity and society just as he would a theorem 
in geometry. He classified, arranged and or- 
ganized the passions—but he was not under 
their influence. A cold, hard theorist—a 
harsh, unattractive writer, he had no faculty 
of commanding public attention or of enlisting 

ublic interest. But he instilled his doctrines 
into minds of a different stamp, and through 
them they have acquired prodigious power. 
George Sand has proved more fascinating than 
Frances Wright. Eugene Sue has had more 
readers than the author of Caleb Williams. 
Victor Considerant, Albert Brisbane, Parke 
Godwin and Margaret Fuller, have had far 
more influence upon the public mind than the 
— of philosophers they have well nigh dis- 

ced. 

It is now a little more than fifteen years 
since the first earnest attempt was made to 
introduce the system of Fourier into the 
United States. Albert Brisbane, the son 
of a wealthy citizen of Western New York, 
had passed many years of his early life in 
Europe, where he had completed his educa- 
tion, and where he became the personal friend 
and pupil of Fourier. Of quick intellect, 
earnest nature, strong passions and enthusi- 
astic temper, Brisbane soon became a thor- 
ough devotee of Fourierism, and enlisted in 
the labor of converting the world to this new 
creed. After some years spent in France 
and Italy, where he oma thoroughly and 


practically familiar with all the es of so- 


cial life which there prevail, he returned to the 
United States and entered upon his new cru- 
sade. He published in a small volume a com- 
pendium of Fourierism,—in which the econo- 
mical aspects of the system were put most pro- 
minently forward, its abstract philosophy be- 
ing too vague for popular apprehension, and 
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its moral inculcations being veiled under gen- 
eral maxims, well calculated to conceal the 
ractical meaning which they involved. The 
k attracted little attention from the public 
at large, Mr. Brisbane’s endeavor, in fact, 
being to impress its doctrines upon certain 
individuals of ability and influence, and to 
work through them, rather than affect directly 
the mass of the community. He was particu- 
larly fortunate, at the outset, in securing the 
codperation of Horace Greeley, then the 
editor of the New Yorker, who studied the 
system under the personal direction of Mr. 
Brisbane, and declared his willingness to aid 
in the promulgation of its doctrines and¢the 
promotion of its practical plans. His first 
article on the subject was published in the 
New Yorker, entitled “Thoughts for Chris- 
tians,” of which the main object was to urge 
the necessity of some radical and thorough 
change‘in the existing organization of society, 
—and especially of superseding the system 
of isolated households or separate families. 
A paper called The Phalanx was soon after 
started, for the special purpose of advocating 
Fourierism, and Mr. Greeley was announced 
as one of its editors, and contributed regu- 
larly to its columns. The publication of the 
Tribune, however, which was commenced in 
the Spring of 1841, superseded these agencies, 
and offered a far more powerful means of 
giving currency to the new social theory. 
Besides the editorial advocacy, which was 
conducted by Mr. Greeley himself, an ar- 
rangement was made by which Mr. Brisbane 
occupied three columns every week with the 
presentation and vindication of Fourier’s 
system of society,—the fundamental idea of 
which was embodied in the abstract maxim, 
that “ attractions are proportional to destinies,” 
—a phrase that looks innocent enough, but 
which means that the real and true destiny of 
men and women is to follow their attractions, 
or inclinations. Mr. Greeley, in his writings 
on the subject, dwelt mainly on its economical 
aspects, and on the application of the theory 
of attraction to labor,—leaving its moral and 
religious phases almost entirely to his coadju- 
tor. 
In this way, by the persevering and able 
exertions of these two champions, laboring 
each in his appropriate sphere, through the 
columes of the Tribune, a prodigious impetus 
was given to Fourierism. Thousands were 
fascinated by its brilliant theories,—by its pro- 
mises of a life of comparative ease, of social 
enjoyment, of attractive industry, of relief 
from the burdens and restraints of family life, 
and of the general escape from poverty and 
toil to comfort and easy independence. As- 
sociations were formed all over the country. 
There was one or more in Massachusetts, 





some in Western New York, and others in 
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Néw Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Wiscon- 
sin ; most if not all of which have since expir- 
éd,—the North American Phalanx, which we 
believe is the last, unless we except the Rari- 
tan bay Union, having recently advertised its 
domain to be sold at auction. These efforts 
to carry out the theories of Fourier were 
prompted and sustained by a Central organi- 
zation in this City, of which, we believe, Mr. 
Greeley was President, and which had sever- 
al affiliated societies in Boston, Philadeiphia 
and elsewhere. A new weekly paper, called 
the Harbinger, was started to be the special 
organ of the movement, which contained 
translations of Fourier’s writings and the con- 
tributions of his disciples in this country. But 
the Tribune continued to be its leading, and 
by far its most efficient advocate, and gradu- 
ally numbered among its editors and contri- 
butors the ablest and -most accomplished wri- 
ters of the Socialist School. Parke Godwin, 
one of the early converts to the system, pub- 
lished a popular compendium of its leading 
doctrines, in which he stated, much more 
boldly and frankly than its other expounders 
had ventured to do, its relation to the institu- 
tion of marriage,—admitting that it would of 
necessity involve the destruction of this insti- 
tution as it is understood and established by 
Christianity and law, and substitute for it a 
relation of the sexes dependent solely upon 
personal inclination,—to be dissolved as well 
as formed, at pleasure. When involved in a 
controversy which he had himself invited, 
upon the general merits of Fourierism as a 
social system, Mr. Greeley attempted to ig- 
nore this application of its fundamental prin- 
ciple to the institution of marriage ;—but the 
attempt was simply absurd. Whatever Mr. 
Greeley’s personal views of the subject may 
be, no one who knows anything of the social 
philosophy of Fourier, can doubt that the doc- 
trine of Passional Attraction is its central prin- 
ciple, and that its application to its relations 
of the sexes renders marriage, as a fixed, sa- 
cred and permanent relation between indivi- 
duals, utterly impossible. The fundamental 
principle,—-the “ pivotal idea,” as he terms it, 
—of Fourier’s entire social system, is that the 
Law of Attraction pervades the moral, as it 
does the matérial, world; that the passions 
are the manifestations of this great law in hu- 
manity, as gravitation is its manifestation in 

hysies ;—and that it is just as absurd, just as 
frurtfal, just as distinctly and decidedly a vio- 
lation of divine order, to resist this law of 
Passional Attraction in its application to so- 
ciety, as it would be to resist the law of gravi- 
tation in the outward world. Free inter- 
course between the sexes,—an intercourse 
prompted and restricted by Passional Attrac- 
tion alone,—is, therefore, an absolute, prima- 
ry, inevitable necessity of his system :—and 
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any denial of this by those who profess to be- 
lieve in his theory, can only spring from ig- 
norance, or a dread of meeting at the bar of 
public opinion responsibility for such a creed. 

It is to Fourierism, therefore, and its intro- 
duction and promulgation, that we attribute 
the disgusting and detestable Free Love system 
which is openly advocated in Mary Lindon, 
and which is obtaining a wide and alarming 
currency throughout the country. The seed 
thus planted by the Fourierites, has taken 
root and attained rapid growth, under the unit- 
ed efforts of a great many persons who have 
watched and watered it, in various ways.— 
Scores of writers, under various disguises, ad- 
vocating different objects, laboring apparently 
in different directions, have pushed it forward 
in public favor,—some by transcendental spec- 
ulation upon social laws and woman’s rights :— 
some by medical discussions, directed appar- 
ently tothe laws of physiology, but really draw- 


‘ing therefrom arguments against marriage as 


it now obtains; some by vigorous and eloquent 
denunciation of existing evils,—true in itself, 
and therefore well. calculated to win favor for 
the remedies towards which it dimly points ; 
in various ways and through various agencies, 
there has been a constant, earnest and effec- 
tive pressure upon the public mind in this di- 
rection. Few of this class of writers have 
had greater influence upon intelligent persons 
than MARGARET FuLLER,—for a long time a 
leading writer in the Tribune, and author of a 
book on “Woman in the Nineteenth Century.” 

Marked by great intellectual ability, large 

scholastic acquirements and a profound hostil- 
ity to the institution of Marriage as established 

by law, this book, as well as the other writings 
of its author, has contributed: very largely to 
the creation of a demoralized public sentiment 
upon this subject. But the same cause has 
been advocated with perhaps greater effect, by 
other writers of far less ability, and far less en- 
titled to public respect. Among them is Dr. 

LazArvs, a gentleman of Hebrew birth, and 
an ardent Fourierist, who has published here a 
series of works, original and translated, from 
Fourier, St. Pierre, Toussenel, and the St. 
Simonians, in which Free Love, or the anti- 
marriage doctrines of his school, are clearly 
and boldly stated. They are openly avowed 
in his “ Passional Hygiene,” a book called 
“ Comparative Psychology,” and especially in 
“Love versus Marriage,” which is dedicated, 
with the impious insolence characteristic of 

his school, “ To all True Lovers—to the modest 
and brave of either sex, who believe that God 
reveals to the instinct of each heart, the laws 
which he destines oo oe ; who ve ny Ad 

ollow the magic clew of charm, efy t 

 ccachineais of all foreign powers!” This 
book is made up, to a considerable extent, of’ 





the views of Fourier, Swedeuborg, the Tran- 
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scendentalists and the St. Simonians—as En- 
fantin, Chevalier, and Mme. Flora Tristan, 
whose creed may be inferred from the follow- 
ing extract from her chapter on Love :— 


“ Love, and do whatever i will, one of the fath- 
ers of the church has said. 

“In this word is resumed the entire gospel of 
the Holy Ghost. 


“ When we love truly we are free, for love is. 


above all powers, and prevails over all constraint.” 


If any one has a doubt that Free Love finds 
its chief advocates and defenders in the Social- 
istic writers, particularly the Fourieristic and 
St. Simonian, he will find abundant proof in 
this volume. 

We have mentioned Swedenborg as one of 
the authors quoted and commented on by Dr. 
Lazarus, in support of his views. Although 
there is nothing in the writings of Swedenborg 
on which a vindication of such a system as 
that we are discussing could be based, there is 
no doubt that very many of its advocates make 
effective use of them in their advocacy of it. 
Although his doctrine of conjugial love —im- 
plying the eternal, spiritual affinity of a single 
pair,—would naturally bind his disciples to an 
indissoluble monogamy, use is made of it to 
inculcate the propriety and duty of dissolving 
all false and merely legal relations ; and many 
Swedenborgians make it a matter of conscience 
to repudiate all such relations and form new 
ones, with a view to more perfect and there- 
fore permanent connections. It must, indeed, 
be obvious, that the natural and inevitable ef- 
fect of any religious system which assails the 
fundamental principles of Christianity and 
seeks to substitute for it a new religious creed, 
must be to’ shake public confidence in the so- 
cial institutions which rest upon Christian doc- 
trine as their basis. Marriage is preéminent- 
ly such an institution. It was founded b 
Christianity. It depends upon that for its vi- 


tality and integrity, and the prescriptions of 
law in regard to it are merely recognitions of 


Christian principles ron that subject. The 
tendency of a system of religious belief. may, 
therefore, be to destroy the institution of mar- 
riage, even where no such purpose is profess- 
ed or even suspected by its adherents. We 
believe this to preéminently true of Mod- 
ern Spiritualism, as it is called — which is as 
yet but an imperfectly organized religious faith, 
ut which has.advanced far enough to show 
that itis utterly and uncompromisingly hostile 
to Christianity, and that its influence is, of 
course, destructive to those social institutions 
which rest upon Christianity for their basis 
and soppest. The rapidity with which this 
new faith has been extended is most remarka- 
ble. Its influence is wider, stronger and dee 
er than that of any philosophical or socialistic 
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theory, since it appeals to the marvellong in 
man, and takes hold directly upon the strong- 
est sentiments of his nature. Judging from 
its rapid extension and widespread effects, it 
seems to be the new Mohammed, or the social 
Antichrist, overrunning the world. In five 
years it has spread like wild-fire over this Con- 
tinent, so that there is scarcely a village without 
its mediums and its miracles. It has its preach- 
ers, its public lecturers, its speaking and heal- 
ing mediums, °s well as those for test manifes- 
tations, its newspapers and its literature. It 
takes the form of a Church organization and 
has its religious services,— its prayers and 
hymns, its sermons and conference meetin 
—at which its doctrines are inculcated and the 
rsonal experience of its adherents is set 
orth. If it be a delusion, it has misled very 
many of the intelligent as well as the igno- 
rant. If a deception, it has deceived sharp in- 
tellects or made them its accomplices. If it be 
a diabolical enchantment, it surpasses in the 
extent of its influence any that the world has 
hitherto experienced. But whatever it may 
be, its direct hostility to Christianity, to its 
principles and its institutions, is manifest and 
palpable ; and it has, beyond all doubt, exert- 
ed a very powerful influence to prepare the 
minds of its adherents for a ready acceptance 
of the belief that Marriage, as a legal and 
Christian institution, is at war with the doctrine 
of spiritual affinities, and to be treated accord- 
ingly. The leaders of the Spiritualist move- 
ment,—those who stand before the public as 
responsible for it,—of course deny this ten- 
dency of their faith, just as some Fourieriste 
deny the same aspect of Fourierism, and for 
the same reason. But such denials amount to 
nothing in the face of logical, inevitable de- 
ductions from their faith—and we believe that 
the Spiritualistic apostles who have advanced 
farthest in the system—the best mediums— 
every where accept the doctrines of this 
school ; that the “ Spirits” teach them ; that 
the great mass of the believers in the Spirit- 
Rappings accept the theory of “ affinital rela- 
tions” as of a more sacred character than 
those of the legal marriage, and that Spirits, 
according to their own revelations, in their in- 
tercourse pay no regard to the legal institution, 
but assert the right to follow their attractions. 
It is a well known fact, moreover, the Spirit- 
ualism has had the effect, in hundreds of places, 
to break up long-existing marital relations ; 
and that Spiritualists are forming associations 
in various quarters for the purpose of establish- 
ing a social order free from the legal restraints 
of civilization. But, apart from all this, the 
ewe we make is, that the whole tendency of 
Spiritualism as a religious creed, is, to destroy 
faith in Christianity, to undermine all ct 
for marriage as an institution which ap’ te 
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Christian precept for its sanctions, and thus to 
prepare the mind for this Free Love doctrine 
as a substitute for it. 

The Woman's Rights movement tends di- 
rectly and rapidly in the same direction,— 
that extreme section of it, we mean, which 
claims to rest on the absolute and indefeasible 
ight of woman to an equality in all respects 
with Man, and to a complete sovereignty over 
her own person and her conduct. There are 
very many advocates for a modification of the 
laws concerning married women,—for an ex- 
tension of the sphere of woman’s labor and 
for other modifications of existing laws. To 
them we do not refer :—but to the ultra school, 
whose apostles claim for woman rights which 
nullify the very idea of Marriage, as anything 
more than a partnership at will, and who thus 
identify their cause entirely with that of the 
adherents of the Free Love School. The 
Christian institution of Marriage offers a per- 
petual barrier to the progress of what are 
technically styled Woman’s Rights: and no 
one knows this better than Mrs. E. L. Rose, 
the personal friend and pupil of Frances 
Wright, and probably the ablest woman en- 
gaged in this enterprise. 

Another sect which has aided directly in 
the promulgation of the Free Love nye 

rofessedly on religious grounds, is that of the 

erfectionists, which is under the leadership 
of J. H. Noyes, formerly a Presbyterian cler- 
gyman. It is a society of Religious Socialists 
or Communists, who teach free love, or mixed 
marriages, in a still wider sense than the Fou- 
rierists,—inculcating the marriage of each man 
to every woman, and each woman to every man, 
within the pale of their church, as the true doc- 
trine of Christ! Their principal community, 
where most of the members reside, is in Onei- 
da County, New York; but there are branch- 
es at Brooklyn, Newark, and other places. In 
their First Annual Report they give their doc- 
trine of sexual relations in a series of proposi- 
tions, professing to support them by Scripture 
proofs, and citing the testimony of many of 
their members, as to the practical influence 
of such relations. Mormonism, with its reviv- 
al of Oriental and Patriarchal customs, has, 
doubtless, had its share of influence in the 
promotion of these views. 

Among the early disciples of Robert Owen, 
engaged in the Communistic experiment at 
New-Harmony, Indiana, was Josiah Warren. 
The practical failure of Communism drove 
him to the opposite idea of absolute Indivi- 
dualism; and he worked out a theory of social 
order based upon “ Individuality,” and the 
consequent principle of perfect freedom and 
independence, in the axiom laissez faire— 
“The sovereignty of the Individual to be 
maintained at his own cost.” From this he 
inferred, logically enough, that as women have 


just as mueh individuality, and consequently 
as much sovereignty, as men, the legal rela- 
tion of ae has no rightful existence. 
One of his ablest and most prominent disci- 
les is Mr. S. P. Andrews, who began with 

ourierism but espoused Mr. Warren’s views 
of the relation between the sexes. He made, 
through the columns of the Tribune, the most 
lucid exposition yet published of those opin- 
‘ions, in a controversy on the general subject 
of marriage. The discussion was commenced 
by Henry James, a literary gentleman of great 
ability, by a reply to some strictures of the 
New York Observer upon the Swedenborgian 
or Spiritual marriage of the affinities—which 
Mr. James defended, while he denounced and 
ridiculed the legal bond, or “ hand-cuffing of 
the police,” as he styled it. In his remarks 
on the subject, Mr. Andrews took the broader 
ground of absolute freedom of the sexual re- 
lations—to which the Tribune replied, and a 
discussion of some length and greater warmth 
ensued, the main result of which was, that 
Mr. Andrews obtained access to the public 
for his arguments—which were plausible, for- 
cible, and not adequately refuted by the Tri- 
bune—as, in logical argumentation, Mr. An- 
drews was more than a match for his oppo- 
nent. 

The system found still another active and 
effective advocate in T. L. Nichols, who came 
to this City and published a flashy and disre- 
putable paper called the Aurora, in 1841, or 
thereabouts, afterwards became a convert. to 
Fourierism, and sifted his loose and demora- 
lizing Socialism through several papers with 
which he had more or less connection. His 
early attempts in this direction were simply 
licentious and immoral, and belonged to that 
class of writings of which the police claims a 
much more rigid supervision than it exercises. 
But after espousing Fourierism he began to 
organize his licentious notions into a system, 
and wrote, in the Dispatch and the Universe, 
a series of papers entitled “ Woman in all 
ages,” afterwards published in a volume by 
Fowler and Wells, whose imprint is to be 
found upon most of the Socialist books pub- 
lished in this country. He afterwards obtain- 
ed a degree as Doctor of Medicine, and form- 
ed a marriage connection with Mrs. Mary 
Gove, a Socialist lecturer and writer; and to- 
gether they embarked in the publication of 
Socialist books. In 1852, he published one 
called Esoteric Anthropology, professedly a 
medical treatise, but really, a text-book of So- 
cialism, in which the broadest theories of the 
Freedom of Woman are advocated on nds 
of physical science or natural laws. af- 
terwards Nichols and his wife published a still 
bolder and more outrageous book, their joint 
production, entitled Marriage, in which every 





evil, every vice of civilization, is attributed to 
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marriage, while the remedy for all those evils 


While preparing for these open demonstra- 


is Free Love, or the unrestrained Passioval | ions, Free Love oe have affected‘le- 


Attraction of Fourierism. It is, in effect, 


Fourieristic work, though favoring Individual- 
he more re-| riage in that great and populous State is made 


ism, as a transition movement. 


States, particularly in the 


a = in seve 
est. By the new divorce law in Ohio, mar- 


cent book Mary Lyndon, the ines of |a limited partnership, which may be dissolved 
which, we believe, is avowed by Mrs. Nichols, | at the will of either party. Thus, Mrs. Love, 
inculcates the same doctrines in another form, | a prominent Spiritualist, and Woman’s Rights 
—one calculated to enlist far more of popular | lecturer, recently obtained a divorce from her 
interest, and consequently to be far more ef-| husband, who had other “ affinities,” and has 


fective. 
Henry C. Wright, a well known lecture 


married, a la “ Mary Lyndon,” the Spiritual- 
r|ist writer, Andrew Jackson Davis. e laws 


and writer on Abolitionism, Woman’s Rights, | of Indiana and Illinois are nearly as liberal. 
Hydropathy, ete., has also written a work on} A lady can leave New York on a visit to her 
marriage, mncotnining the affinital theory, ut-| friends, put a notice of her application for di- 


terly repudiating the 


egal bond, and, in effect, | vorce in some obscure paper, and the first her 


advocating the same freedom claimed by the| husband may know of her intentions, may be 
Fourierists, except that he allows but one love | his seeing the published fact of her marriage 
at a time, while Fourier teaches the “higher | to somebody else. Such instances, we are as- 


harmonies” of lovin ups.” 


We have given allt ese details for the pur- 


sured, have actually taken place. 
The minds of the Western people seem to 


pose of showing that this theory of Free Love,| be as open to receive new ideas as the lands 
as it is styled, instead of being a casual, inci-| of the West are to culture. In the East both 
dental offshoot of loose morality, is really held| are more settled and occupied, yet even here 
and advocated by an organized Society, which| these notions of Spiritualism and Free Love 
has its literature, its science, its systematic | find many disciples. We are told there are 
plans of extension. It pervades the works|more members of the “ Progressive Union’ 
of Spiritualist and Socialist writers. It en-|in Massachusetts than in any but the largest 
ters into religious fanaticisms, and its promi-| States. Boston and Charlestown particularly, 
nent apostles have entered upon a vigorous|are largely infected. Clergymen, formerly 


preachers of even evangelical denominations, 


Peagnaie. 
Nor haye all these efforts been without] are now lecturing on Spiritualism and its wild- 


their fruits. 


The progress the theory has| est heresies to large congregations. The whole 


made, and the success which has attended the | West, and toa greater or less extent the whole 
endeavors to reduce it to practice, may well| country, has been deeply infiltrated, by all the 
alarm every friend of social order and Chris-| agencies which we have pointed out, and which 
tian morality. Theze has been established for | must be held responsible for this wide-spread 
three years, a village or community in which} demoralization, tending rapidly to a social re- 
this system is held and ig called “ Mo-| volution of a startling and alarming character. 


dern Times,” on Long 
a Secret Society, or L 
whose weekly social 


sland. There is also| The danger in our apprehension, is not that 
ue, in this City,| these theories will ever obtain ascendency in 
atherings, for lectures,|the public mind, and supersede in law or in 


music, dancing, ete., have been attended by | fact the existing institutions of society. But 


hundreds of persons of both sexes. These 
soirees are given at a large hall in Broadway, 
and an oath of secrecy is required of every 
visitor. “ The Progressive Union,” a Society 
“ for Mutual Protection in Right,” which in its 
declaration of principles, goes to the entire 
length of the Free Love Theory, has its cen- 
tral Bureau in New York, its organ with a wide 
circulation, and some hundreds of members, 
from Maine to California. The Ceresco Union, 
which occupies the site of a defunct “ Phalan- 
sterie,” in Wisconsin, has become notorious 
enough to be threatened with an application 
of the Code Lynch. A large society of Free 
Love Bpiritectiots are emigrating to a domain 
in Southwestern Minnesota, to found a society 


in accordance with their principles. Other 

ups and societies are forming, under what 
is claiuned to be spiritual direction, and for a 
similar purpose. 





they unsettle the opinions, and affect the con- 
duct of multitudes of our people. They scat- 
ter the seeds of vice and immorality. They 
disturb confidence in law and Christian prin- 
ciple. They are foremost among the influ- 
ences which demand the attention, and the 
counteracting efforts of all the agencies on 
which society depends for its progress and pu- 
rification. 

The next day after the: above article was 
published, the Tribune made answer, and of 
this we copy some parts. What is said of the 
“ loose fish ” hits many nails on the head. Any 
reason is sufficient for doing what we wish to 


do. 

i, is now some fifteen or sixteen years since 
a few earnest minds after pondering anxiously 
and patiently the great problem of Social mis- 
ery from want and compulsory idleness, of 
which our great cities afford the most striking 
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examples, attained the conclusion avowed by 
the: Herald “ that there is something wrong in 
our social arrangements” that permits such 
calamities. After due consultation and reflec- 
tion, they commenced one experiment after 
another intended to test the capacity of man- 
kind to maintain a state of society more inti- 
mate and truthful, more just and beneficent, 
than that which has just driven the sisters 
Stein to murder and suicide. These experi- 
ments were vulgarly termed “ Fourierite,” 
though none of them ever authorized that de- 
signation, or cénformed to Fourier’s methods 
—in fact, the pioneer “‘ Brook Farm Associa- 
tion” was started in utter ignorance that such 
a man as Fourier ever existed. Fourier’s 
ideas and writings were soon after made known 
in this country, ‘and so far as known, were stu- 
died with interest by most of those interested 
in the attempt at Industrial and Household 
Association. Very many of his suggestions 
were generally deemed happy and practical ; 
and his fundamental idea of having each per- 
son work for himself, receive the fair value of 
his products, and pay therefrom for his own 
feod, lodging and clothing, was almost univer- 
sally accepted as essentially just and as secur- 
ing afar larger measure of personal liberty 
than was attamable under the Communist sys- 
tem of St. Simon and Robert Owen. In short, 
what was accepted from Fourier was his meth- 
od of reconciling Individual property with un- 
failing Work, just Recompense, and generous 
Abundance for all willing to labor, to deal 
justly, and to seek versonal only in accord- 
ance with general good. Fourier’s Industrial 
Association resembles a Bank, Railroad, or 
Manufacturing Corporation, wherein the com- 
bination of moderate investments in one large 
capital secures economies and afar larger 
product than could be attained by isolated and 
competitive efforts. 

These suggestions of and aspirations toward 
amore harmonious Society were beginning to 
make an impression on the public mind, which 
must in time have led to grand and beneficent 
results, when their enemies raised the cry that 
“ Fourierism” contemplated the overthrow of 
the institution of Marriage. To prove this, 
they produced two or three brief translations 
of alleged extracts frém some works of Four- 
ier’s unknown to the great body of those here 
called “ Fourierites,” and added that Fourier’s 
doctrine of Passional Attraction tended direct- 
ly to that theory of sexual relations since christ- 
ened “ Free Love.” 

The American Associationists promptly re- 
pelled this charge, stating most explicitly that 
—_ held no such doctrine as was attributed 
tothem ; that they were believers in the sanc- 
tity and perpetuity of Marriage as by law es- 
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tablished ; and that, if Fourier held any differ 
ent view, they had not adopted and were no 
wise responsible for it. They may have add- 
ed, and probably did, that the first the great 
body of them ever heard of “ Fourierism” as 
hostile to Marriage was in the attacks which 
they are now refuting. 
* * 


* 

Brook Farm had been some time in opera- 
tion before this anti-Marriage cry was raised ; 
and all men must realize that had “ Free 
Love” been the real creed of those “ Fouri- 
erites, it could not have been wholly excluded 
from their acts. Yet we say with confidence 
that there has never been a time in the history 
of these Socialist experiments when an avowal 
of the “ Free Love” doctrine by any member 
would not have necessitated his withdrawal ‘or 
caused his expulsion. 

But such charges as that of “Free Love” 
against the Associationists will always find be- 
lievers, not alone because the mass of men 
wish to find them true, and many find in their 
own hearts and lives reasons for wishing the re- 

robated doctrine asound one, but because the 
oes fish that float in the putrid shallows of 
society always seek to nourish their own vices 
by harnessing them to some current if not po 
pular theory. 

* * * 

All men who read the Tribune do know that 
from its first appearance no journal has been 
more heartily, actively, constantly, hostile to 
every theory or project tending to relax or vio- 
late the law of Indissoluble Marriage and Sexu- 
al Purity. ‘It is not too much to say that the ex- 
isting law of our State recognizing and pun- 
ishing Seduction as a crime would not have 
passed but for the earnest and emphatic advo- 
cacy of the Tribune. All projects to facilitate 
Divorces or gild Licentiousness have encount- 
ered its sternest opposition ; and, if its coun- 
sels were further heeded, the keeping of an 
house of assignation or prostitution would seed. 
ily be declared a felony and punished accord- 
ingly. In short, this paper is widely known and 
hated asthe most strenuous and unflinching ad- 
vocate of what is stigmatized as “ Compulsory 
Morality,” and that character if will maintain 
to the end. Its influence is felt and dreaded 
by all who live and amass riches by pandering 
to vicious appetite, whether in the gorgeous 
drinking saloon, the sumptuous gaming-house 
or the more repulsive but not more pernicious 
subterranean dens of depravity. ight well 
do its traducers know this; and in seeking to 
identify it with sentiments which it abhors 
they are guilty of wrong-doing no wise less re- 
prehensible than that of the counterfeiter, the 
perjurer or the moral assassin. 
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From Notes and Queries. 
THE INQUISITION. 


Tue Inquisition in all its proceedings, ex- 
sept those by which it celebrated its triumphs 
@ the public autos, has ever shrouded itself in 
— secrecy. Inthe want of correct in- 
telligence relating toit, many groundless and im- 
probable stories have found a ready reception 
with uninformed persons, if only related with 
ashow of authority, how unsubstantial soever 
the truth of them may prove to be. That 
some ectable writers have lent their pens 
to the circulation of such mistakes, and in 
some degree mischievous accounts, shows a 
want of care to verify the facts they narrate to 
their readers, or reflects more seriously upon 
their zeal, too eager in its conflict with error 
to pause a moment to consider, whether their 
erroneousstatements may not injure the truth 
it is generally intended tosupport. Nota lit- 
tle currency has thus. been given to a story 
about the destruction of the palace of the In- 
quisition of Madrid, which, as it will appear, 
must be classed with childish legend or Ger- 
man romance. 

It is in substance as follows:—That when 
Napoleon Bonaparte penetrated into Spain in 
1809, he ordered the buildings of the Inquisi- 
tion to be destroyed; that Col.. Lemanousky, 
of the Polish lancers, being at Madrid, remind- 
ed Marshal Soult of this order, and obtained 
from him the 117th regiment, commanded by 
Col. De Lisle, for its execution ; that the build- 
ing, situated a short distance from Madrid, was 
in point of strength a fortress of itself, garri- 
soned by soldiers of the Holy Office, who be- 
ing quickly overpowered, and the place taken, 
the Inquisitor General, with a number of 
priests in their official robes, were made pris- 
oners. That they found the apartments splen- 
didly furnished with altars, crucifixes, and can- 
dles in abundance ; but could find no places of 
torture, dungeons, or prisoners, until Col. De 
Lisle thought of testing the floor by floating it 
with water, when a seam was thus discovered 
through which it escaped below; and the mar- 
ble slab being struck by the butt end of a 
musket, a spring raised. it up, and revealed a 
staircase note down to the Hall of Judg- 
ment below. That there they found cells for 

risoners, some empty, some tenanted by liv- 
ing victims, some by corpses in a state of de- 
cay, and some with life but lately departed 
from them; that the living prisoners being 
naked, were partially clothed by the French 
soldiers and liberated, amounting to one hun- 
dred in number. That they found there all 
kinds of instruments of torture, which so ex- 
asperated the French, that they could not be 
rest.ained from exercising them upon the cap- 
tive inquisitors; Col. De Lisle standing by 
whilst four different kinds were applied, and 





then leaving the apartment in disgust; and 
finally, that when the inmates had been re- 
moved, Col. De Lisle went to Madrid, obtained 
gunpowder, placed it in the vaults of the 
building, and lighting a slow match, made a 
joyful sight to thousands of spectators. “The 
walls and massive turrets of that dark,edifice 
were lifted towards the heavens, and the In- 
quisition of Madrid was no more.” 

Now this attractive and romantic narrative 
of vindicated liberty, justice, and charity, 
must take its e among other unsubstantial 
and amusing fictions. The story, as far as I 
have been able to trace it, originates in a rela- 
tion said to have been made by Col. Leman- 
ousky whilst in the United States of America, 
to a Mr. Killog of Illinois, who published it in 
the Western Luminary. A refugee Pole, and 
a backstates newspaper ! 

It is copied with more or less detail into 
various puplications, which in this manner add 
a sanction of their own to its pretended au- 
thenticity. Not to mention various recent 
periodicals and newspapers, it appears in T’he 
Mystery Unveiled, or Popery as its and 
Pretensions appear in the Light of Reason, the 
Bible, and History, by the Rev. James Bell, 
Edinburgh, 1834, at p. 424., quoting from the 
Christian Treasury, a Scotch periodical: — 
Ferreal (M. de V.), Mysteres de l Inquisition 
et autres Sociétés secrétes d’Espange, avec notes 
historiques, et une introduction de M. Manuel 
de Cuendias, Paris 1845, 8vo., at pp. 79— 
84:—The Inquisition, ete., Dublin, 1850, at 
pp. 209-14: after giving the story at length, 
with some coloring, the writer adds, that “ the 
Holy Catholic Church in this, as in other 
things, was grossly misrepresented :” a remark 
perhaps ingeniously introduced to cast a doubt 
upon all the circumstances in the volume, true 
as well as untrue; thus to render error and 
truth undistinguishable : —The Curse of Chris- 
tendom, or the Spirit of Poetry Exhibited and 
Exposed, by the Rev. J. B. Pike, 1852, 8vo., at 
pp. 261—264. 

It is strange that such ctable writers 
never thought of consulting the current histo- 
ries of the Peninsular war, or the leading 
newspapers of the time— The Courier and 
Morning Chronicle—which could scarcely have 

so public an event by without recording 
it; and that they did not mistrust the tale from 
the silence of Llorente and Puigblanch, who 
would certainly have mentioned it; for neither 
the ex-secretary of the tribunal, nor Sn. Pui 
blanch, who first published his Jnquisicion stn 
Mascara at Cadiz in 1811, and occupied the 
Hebrew Professor’s chair in the central uni- 
versity of Madrid in 1820-1, could have re- 
mained ignorant of such a coprempeting cir- 
cumstance. Neglecting the pains to verify the 
fact, they have left it in their pages; a strik- 
ing instance for an intelligent opponent to 
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THE INQUISITION. 


point at, of simple credulity and the unsub- 
stantial worth of their books. 

In 1808, Napoleon decreed the suppression 
of the tribunals of the Inquisition, at Cham- 
artin, a village one leage from Madrid, at a 
aouse of the Duke del Infantado’s, where he 
lodged. They were - or established by a de- 
eree of Ferdinand VII. on July 21,1814; and 
again suppressed by the constitutional Govern- 
ment of 1820. There were two houses of the 
Inquisition at Madrid, and they still exist.— 
Marshal Soult did not command at Madrid, 
nor is it true that he ordered their demolition. 
The front and appearance of one of them has 
been altered only four or five years ago, but 
it was not pulled down. Whoever will take 
the trouble to look at the plan of Madrid, 
published for sixpence by the Bociery of Use- 
ful Knowledge, may see near the south-west 
corner, not far from the New Royal Palace, a 
shaded spot, stretching from the Calle ancha 
de San oe hat to the Calle de la Inquisi- 
tion, which opens into the Plazuela de San 
Domingo. That spot marks the principal 
building of the Inquisition at Madrid; there 
was none beyond the town. It is one of the 
most substantial edifices, erected upon a gran- 
ite basement ; and, judging from some gratings 
seen from the street, having underground 
apartments rarely found in that capital. 

To substitute truth for fiction, we may here 
give a more trustworthy statement than that 
before quoted. It is from a gentleman who 
really inspected this house of the Inquisition 
at Madrid in March, 1820, when that evil san- 
hedrim was legally suppressed. The relator, 
an eye-witness, was no inventor of marvellous 
and doleful stories to defame it; neither had 
he, we may be sure, asked for its restitution, 
like the Duke de Bailen. His accouuit is az 
follows : — 

“ At the change of the absolute government 
of Ferdinand VII. for the constitutional rule 
of the Cortes, on the 7th of March, 1820, the 
Tribunal of the Inquisition was legally sup- 
pressed. The people of Madrid, more from 
curiosity than a well-judging hatred, flocked in 
a crowd to see and examine the building. It 
was found in the street known by its odious 
name, entering by the right-hand from the 
Plazuela de San Domingo, communicating at 
the back with the Dominican Convent Del 
Rosario in the Calle ancha de San Bernardo, 
that leads to the gate of Fuencaral, without 
which was the Quemadero, or burning place. 
There was a communication from the building 
to the Dominican Convent by a subterraneous 

, 48 appeared by that we passed through. 

ether inquisitorial cruelty had been on 
active since 1814, than before the French in- 
vasion or that the instruments of torture had 
been removed, the fact was, that nothing was 





now found except traces which proved the use 
of them. 

“ By the recommendation of Don Rodri 
de Aranda, second alcaide at that time, w 
was commissioned to collect the effects, books, 
and papers remaining there, torches were pro- 
vided to enable us to penetrate the darkness of 
the passages below ground. Externally, the 
building presented nothing remarkable. We 
went in from the street by a large gateway; a 
little to the right was the door of entrance, 
Jarge and massive, approached by five or six 
stone steps. Crossing a short, wide, and dark 

e, and descending more steps than were 
at the first door, we came out into a large pa- 
tio, or inner court, without corridors round 
it, as are usual in such cases. Access was 
reached to the first floor by several staircases, 
some wide, some narrow, that, by intricate 
communications one with another, led, some 
to the halls of the Tribunal, and some to the 
places of imprisonment. Here these, in gen- 
eral, were roomy ; with lofty ceilings and win- 
dows more than two feet square, placed at a con- 
siderable height from the floor. Every prison 
had a very solid outer door, braced with stron 
ironwork. When these are opened, a sma 
cell about four feet square was found within 
the apartment, formed of solid masonry. In 
the right-hand wall of this was a grating of 
strong iron bars about an inch square; and 
opposite the first door of entrance was another 
very solid door with aé:milaz iron grating. By 
this means the jailor, ky only opening the first 
door, could review everything within the whole 
circle of tae apartment. These were distin- 
ae by the names of certain prisoners whe 

been confined in them; such as Friar’s 
Prison, the Beata Clara’s, Juan Van Halen’s, 
and others. 

“ Returned to the ground floor in order to 
descend to the vaults, the Senora Marquesa de 
B—— shrank back in terror; but the flam- 
beaux being lighted by her footman, and again 
reassured, we descended above thirty steps, 
and found ourselves in an apartment some 
twenty feet square ; entirely empty, and dim- 
ly lighted by a sky-light from the ground of 
the patio, or inner court. The floor was firm 
and level; but perceiving halfway along the 
wall, where the light from the court struck up- 
on it, a movable part, we examined the spot 
by the light of the torches; and found at the 
height of some seven feet from the floor, two 
large wooden plugs firmly bedded in the wall 
in aline with each other. In one of thema 
large iron ring, much rusted, of the thickness 
of a finger, still remained. The inference is, 
that it was a kind of torture, by fixing the 
wrists of the victim to the two rings, and re- 
moving the part of the floor below, so as not 
to be able to feel his feet at that height, he 
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eft suspended by the'wrists. After fect below the ground of the principal court.” 
fal -ot a 

worthy of not 

ht 


-the-thick masonry of the entrance of the cell, 
gach as before described in the upper prisons. 
a very roomy parallelogram, and its 

although tolerably rm, was véry damp ; 
much so, that we thrust a walking stick into 
Without any great force, up to the handle, 

ae drew it out whitened as though it had 
“passed through moist chalk. Opposite the 
ban we entered stood an altar; the whole 
square shaft of it, and the step below, of yel- 
low marble ; and on the steps were many drop- 
pings from wax candles. We could find no 
image, crucifix, or painting of any kind, nor 
perture where this vault could have received 
light, nor could we discover the proper en- 
trance to it. On the point of leaving, we per- 
ceived a kind of large window shutter at one 
corner, about five feet from the floor. It open- 
ed without difficulty, and we found a square 
yace which led down to a well or sunken shaft. 
‘o prove whether it was so, we rolled a frag- 
ment of masonry into it. It returned no splash 
of water, but aheavy sound like a blow upon 
wood, followed by a lengthened creaking noise, 
as if of a trap-door opened reluctantly. With- 
drawing from this frightful spot, the footman, 
who carried the torches, picked up a rib of met- 
al from the floor,one of the pair that form the 
compass legs of a lady’s fan, by which it is 
opened and folded. The metal was so corro- 
ded, that it crumbled between the fingers. A 
singular thing to find in such a place, having 
no. communication from the street or from the 
ner court. Leaving this dismal part of the 
rdifice, we took a staircase, that after a descent 
of twenty steps, ended in a passage about a 
yard wide, and something like forty feet long ; 


* _ terminating in another shorter one that formed 


with this a cros., or head-line of the letter T. 


In the left-hand arm of this cross was a large. 


square funnel; on the upper part of it, on 
‘each side, were fixed iron spikes, in the man- 
ner that gardeners call quincunr. The damp 
and chillness of this underground. vault were 
most distressing to our feelings; and fearing 
that the torches might beeome extinguished, 
and ourselves left in total darkness, we hasten- 
ed back by the passage through which we en- 
tered ; noticing that m this passage thete were 
on each side recesses, or very narrow cells, the 
frames of the doorways alone remaining. e 
found by a plumbline, sunk from stage to stage, 
that these fearful and noisome cells were fifty 


we found made througlr 


ts: contain-| This is the record of the house of Inquisit- 
; We entered one | tion at Madrid from the remembrance, after 
oo lapse of thirty years, of one whose charao- 


ter and simple manners avouch its credibility ; 
and whose nathe, if it might be given, would 
confirm it. 

Several of the authors of the volumes, use- 
ful and instructive as they are in their general > 
subject, into whose pages the story has found 
an introduction, have, we are fully persuaded, 
no wish to mislead or merely amuse their 
readers with a romantic fiction; and we can 
suppose that a narrative concerning an insti- 
tution so mysteriously shrouded as that of the 
Inquisition, might not without some apparent 
reason, though incautiously and without ex- 
amination, be taken up by them. Still they 
furnish the advocates of intolerance with a 
ready argument against the reception of what 
can be authentically proved ; they divert the 
mind from the apprehension of larger wrongs 
than those of individual suffering, shocking as 
they are ; they hold forth a false security, that 
this evil was destroyed, which is even now 
weaving its toils anew. That thundercloud 
still threatens which has for three long centu- 
ries shaded the best genius of whole nations in 
religion, in social arts, in practical science ; and 
they, the brightest people in Europe. Its in- 
fluence through successive generations has in- 
flicted a, bad instinct upon a race,—the instinet 
of mistrust between rulers and people; priest 
and worshipper, man and man—even between 
the nearest ties of relationship; and_ isolating 
man, prevents co-operation and reliance on 
one another in spontaneous combinations for 
mutual benefit. It has destroyed faith ina 
double sense. That motive of principle, form- 
ed of free and willing belief, and complete and 
spontaneous trust of the whole mind, which 
when exercised in religion we call faith, when 
‘applied to the physical sciences has, through 
confidence and co-operation, formed railways, 
tunnelled rivers, bored through mountains, and 
despatched our very words and wishes on the 
wings of lightning. It is one of the lasting 
and greatest crimes of the Inquisition, that it 
has destroyed this principle in countries wirere 
its power prevailed ; and it may be evident to 
any one, that this must remain the latest among 
the Christian commonwealth, to exercise na 
tive invention, and to apply it in the eps 
of mind over matter for their own and t 
world’s incalculable advantage. 

B. B. WIFFEnN. 











